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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Literary History of Galloway. By Thomas 
Murray, A.M. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 
348. Edinburgh, 1832, Waugh and Innes; 
Dublin, Curry and Co. ; London, Whittaker 
and Co. 

Tus is a work of great local and much gene- 

ral interest. We are glad to see it has reached 

a second edition, for this is a species of literature 

which well deserves encouragement. Merit 

is stimulated by record; and local histories 
preserve much that would otherwise perish. 

Give a place, like a man, a good character, 

and the chances are, it will endeavour to sup- 

port it. We select the following miscellaneous 
extracts. Welsh was one of the early reform- 

ers of the Scotch church, and the annexed is a 

summary of his life, after his banishment, for 

matters of faith, to France. 

“ Welsh, on his arrival in France, applied 
with so much ardour to the study of the lan- 
guage of the country, that in about fourteen 
weeks he was able fo preach in it. He was 
first settled minister of a Protestant congrega- 
tion at Nerac, from whence he was afterwards 
removed to St, Jéan d’Angely, a town of Lower 
Charente, where he coritinued to labour in the 
work of the ministry until a short time before 
he left that country. The following extraor- 
dinary circumstances. must not be passed over 
in silence. In the*war which, in 1620, Lewis 
XIII. king of France, waged against his Pro- 
testant subjects, St. Jean d’Angely was be- 
sieged by his majesty in person. Welsh, who 
assured the magistrates that God would deliver 
them, not only encouraged his fellow-citizens 
by his exhortations, ‘but ascended the walls 
and resolutely assisted in defending the garri- 
son. The siege terminated in a way highly 
gratifying to the defenders. A treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the full and free exercise of 
their religious principles was secured them, 
and the king was to be allowed to enter the 
town in a friendly manner with his troops. A 
law at that time existed in France, that 
wherever the king resided, there should be no 
public exercise of any form of worship different 
from that which he adopted ; and accordingly 
the magistrates of St. Jean d’Angely requested 
Mr. Welsh to forbear preaching on the en- 
suing Sabbath. ‘ It is making,’ says Welsh, 
with his characteristic firmness, ‘ no good re- 
quital to God for your delivery, to hinder his 
worship: for my part, except I am violently 
‘hindered, I will go to the public place, and 
yer to any that come; and if none come, 

will go home and bewail the miseries that 
are coming upon you.’ This resolute conduct 

Was productive of the happiest effects. Not 

only was there a greater meeting than on any 





presence. When Welsh saw the duke enter 
the church with an armed guard, he was not 
intimidated. Making a pause in his discourse, 
he ordered a seat to be set for the Marshal of 
France,— and ‘ commanded him, in the name 
of God, whose servant he was, not to disturb 
his worship.’ The duke, struck with the dig- 
nity of Welsh, and the air of authority with 
which he spoke, involuntarily obeyed his * com. 
mands,’ and listened to the sermon with deco- 
rum and seriousness. When the services of the 
church were over, the duke brought him before 
the king, who demanded of him ‘ how he durst 
preach, it being against the law to do it so near 
the king?’ ‘ If your majesty,’ replied Welsh, 
‘knew what I preach, you would command 
others, and come yourself to hear it; for I 
preach salvation by Jesus Christ; and I am 
sure your own conscience tells you that your 
own works will never merit salvation to you ; 
I preach that there is none.on the earth above 
you, which none of those about you that adhere 
to the pope will say.’ This unexpected reply 
so pleased the king, that he exclaimed, ‘ Very 
well; you shall be my minister,’ — addressed 
him by the name of ‘ Father,’ and promised 
him his protection. And circumstances soon 
occurred to try the faith of his majesty’s pro- 
mise. St. Jean d’Angely having been be- 
sieged and taken the subsequent year, Lewis 
ordered M. de Vitry, one of his generals, to 
plant a guard at Mr. Welsh’s house, that he 
might receive no injury; and soon afterwards, 
himself and his family were conveyed, at his 
majesty’s expense, to Rochelle. Welsh was 
not yet-far advanced in years; but from the 
length of his confinement in Scotland, the ex- 
ertions he had made as a minister of the gospel, 
and the various calamities of his life, his con- 
stitution now began to fail him, and symptoms 
of a pulmonary nature were visible. Being 
told. by his physicians, that the only chance he 
could have of prolonging his life, was to breathe 
his native air, he repaired to Campvere in Zea- 
land, from which he sent supplications to the 
British king, for permission to return to Scot- 
land, He only; however, obtained leave to re- 
turn to London; nor would he be allowed to 
visit his native land, unless he gave his appro- 
bation of the ecclesiastical polity then established 
there. For extorting this submission, Dr. John 
Young, his majesty’s chaplain, waited on him, 
and conversed with him on the subject. His 
principles, however, had been too long cherished, 
and too deeply rooted, to be easily shaken ; he 
spurned every compromise of them, or the most 
indirect approval of prelacy; he had all his life 
suffered in opposing arbitrary and corrupt mea- 
sures, and had never yet regretted the part he 
had acted; he had not. hesitated to confront 
death when in the very meridian of his days, 
and it was not to be expected, that now he 
would endeavour to purchase a few years of 


. | precarious existence by abandoning or betray- 


ing a c&use which he had identified with the 
glory of God, and with the temporal and eternal 
interests of mankind, Nor was this inflexibi- 
lity and faithfulness confined to Welsh himself. 


His amiable wife was distinguished by the same 
spirit, This lady, having obtained access to 
his majesty, petitioned him to grant her hus- 
band liberty to return to his native country. 
James replied, that if she would persuade him 
to submit to episcopal authority, permission 
should be given him. Mrs. Welsh, lifting up 
her apron, and holding it towards the king, 
answered, in a spirit worthy of her father and 
her husband, ‘* Please your majesty, I’d rather 
kep [receive] his head there.’ The termina- 
tion of his life was characteristic of the tenor 
of it. James, in opposition to all entreaty, 
had prohibited him from preaching in London, 
until he heard that his death could not be far 
distant. As soon as Welsh was informed of 
his majesty’s resolution, he availed himself of 
the privilege which it allowed him; and having 
obtained a pulpit, preached with his usual ani- 
mation and energy. It was a last and expiring 
effort, and seems to have hastened his end ; for 
he retired to his chamber, and, within two 
hours, died without a struggle. This event 
took place in 1622, in the fiftieth year of his 

e.? Pi a 

Our next is an example of spiritual courtship, 
and also of the tempetatd peculigritics of 
those times. 

*¢ When in Ireland, Livingstone was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Bartholomew Fleming, 
merchant in Edinburgh, then on’a visit to 
her sister, Mrs. John M*‘Lellan, of whose 
husband we have alréady spoken. His court- 
ship was singular, and affords a curious proof 
of the spirituality of his principles. ‘ Mr. 
Blair propounded to me that marriage; im- 
mediately thereafter I was sent to London to 
have gone to New England, and returned the 
June following. I had seen her several times 
before in Scotland, and had the testimony of 
many of her gracious disposition ; yet I was for 
nine months seeking or I could get direction 
from God anent that business, during which 
time I did not offer to speak to her, (who, I 
believe, had not heard any thing of the matter, ) 
only for want of clearness in my nfind ; although 
I was twice or thrice inthe house, and saw her 
frequently at communions and public meetings ; 
and it’s like I might have been longer in such 
darkness, exegpt the Lord had presented an 
occasion of ou? conferring amelkers for, on 
November 10th, 1634, when I was going to the 
Friday meeting at Antrim, I foregathered with 
her, and some offers, going thither, and pro- 
pounded to them by the way, to confer upon a 
text whereon I was to preach the day after at 
Antrim, wherein I found her conference so ju- 
dicious and spiritual, that I took that for some 
answer to my prayer to have my mind cleared, 
and blamed myself that I had not before taken 
occasion to confer with her. Four or five days 
after, I proponed the matter, and desiyed her 
to think upon it; and after a week or two, I 
went to her mother’s house, and being alone 
with her, desiring her answer, I went to oe r, 
and urged her to pray, which at last did ; 
and in that time I got abundant clearness, that 





it was the Lord’s mind that I should marry 
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her, and then propounded the matter more 
fully to her mother; and albeit I was then 
fully cleared, I may truly say, it was about a 
month after before I got marriage affection to 
her, although she was for personal endowments 
beyond many of her equals; and I got it not 
till I obtained it by prayer, but thereafter 
had greater difficulty to moderate it.” 

Lady Stair’s Pun.—“ Graham of Claver- 
house (commonly pronounced Clavers,) was 
appointed sheriff of Wigtonshire in 1682. On 
one occasion, when this violent persecutor had 
been inveighing in her presence against our 
illustrious reformer, she said, ‘ Why are you 
so severe on the character of John Knox? You 
are both reformers: he gained his point by cla- 
vers; you attempt to gain yours by knocks!” ” 

Specimen of Mr. M‘Ray’s curious Translation 
of the Scriptures.—“ Before the silver cord (the 
marrow of the back-bone, with its root and 
branches) be contracted; or the golden vial 
(the brain’s membranes) be cracked; or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, (the cavities 
and conveyers of the blood from the heart,) or 
the wheel be broken at the cistern, (the re- 
turners of it from the lungs, liver, head, hands, 
and feet); the double, yea quadruple circulation 
(galal and ruts) being repeated, be interrupted 
and cease. 3 Kings iv. 33.” 

A different version is here given of the cele- 
brated story of the Bride of Lammermoor. 

“¢ Of the daughters of Viscount Stair, Janet, 
the eldest, was married to David Dunbar, 
younger of Baldoon, but survived her marriage 
only four weeks and a few days. Her early 
death, at such an interesting period, seems to 
have given rise to much superstitious credulity, 
heightened or generated by personal malignity, 
or by the violence of party-spirit which then 
predominated. The same feelings, in which 
this credulity originated, have perpetuated, if 
not increased it, till the present oe The 
tradition, however, has assumed two different 
shapes, the one being quite the reverse of the 
other. To the gossiping and illiberal editor of 
Law’s “ Memorials,”’ it has afforded occasion to 
& most coarse and wanton attack on the illus- 
trious family to whom the young lady be- 
longed ; while it suggested to Sir Walter Scott, 
however absurdly, the idea of ‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor.’ The gossip referred to, while 
it is of a most conflicting and incredible de- 
scription, seems to me to be altogether un- 
founded in truth. The Rev. Andrew Symson, 
minister of Kirkinner, the parish in which 
Baldoon is situated, and where the young 
bride with her husband had arrived a fortnight 
after their mariage,* in his * Elegy on the 


* «« At this time, it is evident, from the tenor of Sym- 
son’s poem, that she was in good health and sound mind ; 
a circumstance quite at variance with either version of 
the tradition. According to the one, the ‘oom, in 
a state of insanity, endeavoured, to murder bride; 
according to the other, the bride, in a state of f ’ 
from which she never recovered, attempted with a knife 
to kill her husband. Violence, however, is never alluded 

ymson; on the contfary, tates that 

¢ ay hey I the state for 

some ‘ little Ww could not have been the case, 
had murder been attempted by, either » or had mad- 
ness seized either of them. s ‘ little time’ oss 
continued at least till she was ‘ t home’ to Bal- 
doon; on which sonten, a? Symson, ‘ we did all re- 
i story. originated 








Joyce even for her sake.’ ,» in time, 
in sw tious ce, 

or political enmity, and 8 

tuated and J 


her 
her kni! 
threed, and Uhorewdthall her life. 





unexpected Death of the Vertuous Lady, Mrs. 
Janet Dalrymple, Lady Baldone, Younger,’ 
affords no room’ for the tradition in question. 
From his silence on the subject, indeed, the 
very contrary is evident; and we regard him 
as the only competent authority that can be 


I | adduced.” 


There have been a great many additions 
made to this volume since its first appearance. 





Chaniilly. 3 wols. 12mo. London, 1832. Bull. 
WE have been very much pleased with the 
tales contained in these volumes. If by a youth. 
ful writer, which from internal evidence we 
should say they were, there is in them great 
promise of future excellence in historic ro- 
mance. The first story is the longest and best ; 
the interest of it is vividly excited and well 
sustained, and the animation of actual life 
well thrown into the picturesque costume of 
the past. The period is that of Henri III.; 
and the hero is a young seigneur unjustly 
deprived of his estates—a species of French 
Ravenswood, though there is nothing in the 
narrative to incur a charge of imitation. The 
two others are laid in the time of Charle- 
magne and in that of Louis IX.; of these we 
prefer the last. Altogether Chantilly is one of 
those works of which it is difficult to judge by a 
brief extract, which can convey little idea how 
well the interest is kept up from first to last,— 
that great merit of narrative fiction. We give 
the following scene, more as a specimen of the 
style than the story : — 

‘ Tt was a small dark apartment, hung round 
with tapestry, the ceiling richly decorated with 
massive ornaments of carved oak, and the floor 
covered with a dark-coloured carpet of Turkey 
manufacture, so thick and soft that the foot- 
steps fell unheard as they advanced over it. 
It was here that the monarch usually spent his 
leisure hours, and various were the objects 
indicative of his tastes and habits scattered 
around, in a confusion which completely put to 
flight all ideas of study or devotion in the mind 
of the visitor: On a small-table near the door 
were strewn divers preparations for the toi- 
lette, and cosmetics for improving the com- 
plexion, of which the king used quantities 
almost incredible, all prepared by his own 
hand; and the mixing and arranging of these 
formed his greatest delight and amusement. 
In the recesses on each side the window stood 
two highly-polished ebony cases, which Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, his mother, had brought from 
Italy, for containing books and holy relics; 
but for this they were totally useless to the 
present royal owner, who applied them to a far 
different purpose. the lower shelf next the 
ground were arranged small ornamental bas- 
kets, in each of which, on satin cushions, re. 
posed in regal luxury a litter of spaniel puppies, 
which, together with their pampered mother, 
did not fail to salute with deafening noise any 
stranger who entered. The messes, medicines, 
and food of these little favourites completely 
filled the upper shelves, or only disputed ground 
with the chains and collars of their predeces- 
sors, a few of whom, rescued from oblivion, 
stood on the top, seemingly ready as in life to 
fly out with inhospitable fury on the approach 
of intruders. The upper compartments of the 
window were of painted glass, and cast a dis- 
mal light through the apartment, while the 


And for the time, we may it well remember, 

It being in unfortunate September, 

Just at the equinox; she was cut down 

In th’ harvest, and this day she’s to be sown, 
Where we must leave her till the resurrection ; 
*Tis then the saints enjoy their full perfection.” 








ES 
lower panes were darkened by the hawk-mews 
raised on the terrace, that the king might 
enjoy the daily satisfaction of seeing the birds 
fed before his eyes. On a table near the window 
stood an inkstand, with various implements 
for writing; but from the sorry condition in 
which they appeared, and the confusion pre. 
vailing around, it was evident they were but 
seldom used. Small was the space, however, 
allotted to such unimportant objects. His ma. 
jesty had been deeply engaged during the morn. 
ing tending a sick puppy, which having washed 
in sweet water, and combed with a gilt comb, 
he had adorned with ribands, and placed in a 
basket by his side; mixing a scented paste for 
whitening the hands, preparing a wash for the 
skin, binding the broken leg of a wounded 
merlin, and finally seeking relief from such 
engrossing pursuits in the favourite recreation 
of disburdening a precious missal of its exqui- 
site illuminations, in order to ornament the 
walls and enliven the chamber! It was at this 
table that Henry himself was seated, with his 
head resting on his hands, and apparently 
buried in thought. The noisy greeting of the 
spaniels as La Vallée entered, caused him to 
Start, and he turned towards the door an 
anxious unquiet look, bespeaking distrust and 
apprehension, which, however, quickly changed 
to one of pleasure as he heard the name and 
recognised the features of his visitor. The 
king was at that time in the very flower of his 
age, and yet he appeared no longer young. 
The cares of royalty, the murder of the Guises, 
had planted many a deep and lasting furrow 
on his brow, which time would have otherwise 
withheld for many years. His pallid cheek 
and sunken eye told of a mind but ill at ease. 
No art, no charm could restore the bloom and 
freshness which remorse for the past and fear 
for the future had long ago dispelled, never 
to return. And yet, with that sweet self. 
deception which all are so disposed to practise, 
he sought to banish reflection and beguile 
alarm in the pursuit of all kinds of frivolous 
amusements unworthy of his rank or station, 
and fancied he had succeeded in chasing care, if 
for a moment he ceased to think. His costume 
even now was foppish and recherché. Much 
time had evidently been spent in adjusting the 
drooping feathers of his jewelled toque, and no 
pains had been spared in properly disposing the 
plaits of his fraise and ruffles, or in arranging 
the folds of his broidered mantle. The snow- 
white slippers, with the sky-blue roses, the 
silken hose and braided doublet, seemed better 
fitted for the parade of the courtly saloon than 
the privacy of the closet. The hand he ex- 
tended to the count was like that of a youthful 
beauty, rather than of one who had once 
wielded sword with the bravest. Every finger 
was adorned with a costly jewel, which flashed 
and sparkled in the light as he waved his hand 
in token of welcome, and, pointing to a chair, 
bade his visitor be seated.” 

We cordially recommend Chantilly, —it has 
much of that dramatic power of incident which 
is the great charm of the Canterbury Tales: 
few readers will, we think, hegin and not wish 
to continue it to the end. 





Tour of a German Prince, &c. &c. Vol. Ill. 
12mo. pp. 384. London, 1832. Wilson. 
ANOTHER volume of this amusing work ! 
just appeared, and claims our. passing notice. 
On the whole, we do not find it quite so enter- 
taining as the preceding portion ; partly be- 
cause the dash and novelty of the thing 18 4 
little worn off—partly because the author has 
gone considerably into more trite and common- 
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place subjects—and partly because the trans- 
lator has, in his discretion, made many a 
hiatus where, perhaps, the very impertinence 
of the suppression would have piqued the cu- 
riosity, if it offended the taste, of readers. 
There are, nevertheless, some pleasant bits in 
this mosaic, out of which we will try to con- 
struct a specimen for our Gazette; though we 
cannot pre-face it with a portrait, as in the 
book, of the Prince Puckler Muskau, in his 
uniform, bedizened with orders, and looking as 
captivating and killing as dress, mustache, 
large eyes, and the indescribable air of a veni- 
vidi-vici-man can make him. 

Behold him, therefore, as he is, after ten 
years of absence, again (Sept. 1826) a visitor 
to England, and a delineator of our national 
manners. 

At Newmarket :—‘ The first day I was 
gifted with such a prophetic vision, that twice, 
by the mere exercise of my proper observation 
and judgment, I betted upon the winner at the 
saddling, and gained a considerable sum. But 
I had the usual fate of play ;—what I won 
that day I lost the next, and as much more to 
boot. Whoever is a permanent winner here, 
is sure of his game beforehand ; and it is well 
known that the principles of many of the En- 
glish nobility are remarkably wide and expan- 
sive on this head. Among the company pre- 
sent I found several old acquaintances, who 
gave me permission to see their running horses 
in the stable, which is regarded as a signal 
favour. They also offered to introduce me into 
the club here ;—an honour, however, which I 
declined. It is purely a gambling club, which 
aman should beware of in England more than 
in any other country. It may be regarded as 
a part of the national costume, and highly 
characteristic of the general tradesman-like 
spirit, that beforehand all advantages are fair ; 
but that after a bet is once taken, though often 
amidst the greatest hurry and confusion, it is 
scarcely ever disputed. the other hand, a 
man who has lost more than he can pay, before 
reckoning-day becomes invisiblethat is, com- 
mits an act of bankruptcy, and betakes himself 
to the continent, either for ever, or till he can 
pay. * * > 

“ Of all offences,’? we are afterwards told, 
“against English manners which a man can 
commit, the three following are the greatest :— 
to put his knife to his mouth instead of his 
fork; to take up or asparagus with his 
fingers; or, above all, to spit anywhere in a 
room. These are certainly laudable prohibi- 
tions, and well-bred people of all countries 
avoid such practices,—though even on these 
points manners alter greatly; for Marshal 
Richelieu detected an adventurer, who passed 
himself off for a man of rank, by the single 
cirenmstance of his taking up olives with his 
fork, and not with his fingers. The ridiculous 
thing is the amazing importance which is here 
attached to them. ‘The last-named crime is so 
pedantically proscribed in England, that you 
might seek through all London in vain to find 
such a piece of furniture as a spitting-box. A 
Dutchman, who was very uncomfortable for 
the want of one, declared, with great indigna- 
tion, that an Englishman’s only spitting-box 
was his stomach. These things are, I repeat, 
more than trivial; but the most important 
rules of behaviour in foreign countries almost 
always regard trivialities. Had I, for example, 
to give a few universal rules to a young travel- 
ler, I should seriously counsel him thus :—in 
Naples, treat the people brutally ; in Rome, be 
natural ; in Austria, don’t talk ‘politics; in 
France, give yourself no airs; in Germany, e 





great many; and in England, don’t spit. 
With these rules, the young man would get on 
very well.” 

We daresay, our excellent comedian, Liston, 
would be very well pleased (snug as he is) if 
the prince would make proof of the first part 
of the following representation—the latter part 
is an idle story. ‘ The Haymarket,” he says, 
** T lately visited, when the celebrated Liston 
enchanted the public, for the hundred-and- 
second time, in Paul Pry, a sort of foolish lout. 
The actor, who is said to have made a fortune 
of six thousand a-year, is one of those whom I 
should call natural comic actors, of the same 
class as were Unzelmann and Wurm in Berlin, 
and Bisenberg and Déring in Dresden; men 
who, without any profound study of their art, 
excite laughter by a certain drollery of manner 
peculiar to themselves, and an inexhaustible 
humour, qui coule de source ; though frequently 
in private life they are hypochondriacal, as is 
said to be the case with Liston.” 

‘¢ The notorious Madame Vestris (he con- 
tinues), who formerly made furore, was also 
there. She is somewhat passée, but still very 
fascinating on the stage. She is an excellent 
singer, and still better actor, and a ter 
favourite of the English public even than Lis- 
ton. Her great celebrity, however, rests on 
the beauty of her legs, which are become a 
standing article in the theatrical criticisms of 
the newspapers, and are often displayed by her 
in man’s attire. The grace and the exhaust- 
less spirit and wit of her acting are also truly 
enchanting, though she sometimes disgusts one 
by her want of modesty, and coquettes too 
much with the audience. It may truly be said, 
in every sense of the words, that Madame Ves- 
tris belongs to all Europe. Her father was an 
Italian, her mother a German and a good 
piano-forte player, her husband of the illustri- 
ous dancing family of France, and herself an 
Englishwoman—any chasms in her connexion 
with other European nations are more than 
filled up by hundreds of the most marquant 
lovers. She also speaks several languages with 
the utmost fluency. In the character of the 
German ‘ broom girl,’ she sings 

* Ach, du lieber Augustin,’ 
with a perfect pronunciation, end with a very 
piquant air of assurance.” 

The subjoined remarks on our newspapers 
deserve a place :— 

“As custom in England is the con- 
tinual intrusion of the newspapers into the 
affairs of private life. A man of any distinc- 
tion not only sees the most absurd details con. 
cerning him dragged before the public—such as 
where he dined, what evening party he at- 
tended, and so forth (which many foreigners 
read with the greatest self-complacency) ; but 
if any thing really worth telling happens to 
him, it is immediately made public without 
shame or scruple. Personal hostility has thus 
beau jeu, as well as the desire of making pro- 
fitable friends. Many use the newspapers for 
the publication of articles to their own advan- 
tage, which they send themselves. The foreign 
embassies cultivate this branch with great assi- 
duity. It is easy to see what formidable wea- 
pons the press thus furnishes. Fortunately, 
however, the poison brings its antidote with it. 
This consists in the indifference with which 
the public receives such communications. An 
article in a newspaper, after which a continen- 
tal would not shew himself for three months, 
here excites at most a momen laugh, and 
the next day is forgotten. About a month ago, 
the papers made themselves extremely merry 
about the duel of 8 noble lord here, who, ac- 


cording to their representation of the matter, 
had not cut a very heroic figure. They made 
the most offensive remarks, and drew the most 
mortifying inferences as to the calibre of his 
valour; and all this had not the smallest per- 
ceptible effect in disabling him from presenting 
himself in society with as much ease and un- 
concern as ever. They have tried to give me, 
too, a coup fourré— ® bi ° 
But I have served under an old soldier, and 
learned from him always to have the first and 
loudest laugh at myself, and not to spare an 
inoffensive jest at myself and others. This is 
the only safe way of meeting ridicule in the 
world: if you appear sensitive or embarrassed, 
then indeed the poison works; otherwise it 
evaporates like cold water on a red-hot stone. 
This the’English understand to perfection.” 

We differ so much from the writer in his 
critiques upon Braham and other performers, 
that we pass them over, and select as our next 
quotation a more general notice of the stage. 

* The most striking thing to a foreigner in 
English theatres, is the unheard-of coarseness 
and brutality of the audiences. The conse- 
quence of this is, that the higher and more 
civilised classes go only to the Italian Opera, 
and very rarely visit their national theatre. 
Whether this be unfavourable or otherwise to 
the stage, I leave others to determine. English 
freedom here degenerates into the rudest license, 
and it is not uncommon, in the midst of the 
most affecting part of a tragedy, or the most 
charming ‘ cadenza’ of a singer, to hear some 
coarse expression shouted from the galleries in 
stentor voice. This is followed, according to 
the state of the bystanders, either by loud 
laughter and approbation, or by the castigation 
and expulsion of the offender. Whichever 
turn the thing takes, you can hear no more of 
what is passing on the stage, where actors and 
singers, according to ancient usage, do not 
suffer themselves to be interrupted by such 
occurrences, byt declaim or warble away, 
comme si rien n'éiait. And such things hap. 
pen not once, but sometimes twenty times, in 
the course of a performance, and amuse many 
of the audience more than that does. It is also 
no rarity for some one to throw the fragments 
of his gouté, which do not always consist of 
orange-peels alone, without the smallest cere- 
mony, on the heads of the people in the pit, or 
to shail them with singular dexterity into the 
boxes ; while others hang their coats and waist- 
coats over the railing of the gallery, and sit in 
shirt-sleeves ; in short, all that could be devised 
for the better excitement of a phlegmatic Har- 
monie Society of the workmen in Berlin, under 
the renowned Wisotsky, is to be found in the 
national theatre of Britain. Another cause for 
the absence of respectable families is the resort 
of hundreds of those unhappy women with 
whom London swarms. They are to be seen 
of every degree, from the lady who spends a 
splendid income, and has her own box, to the 
wretched beings who wander houseless in the 
streets. Between the acts they fill the large 
and handsome foyers, and exhibit their 
boundless effrontery in the most revolting man- 
ner. It is most strange that in no country on 
earth is this afflicting and humiliating spectacle 
so openly exhibited as in the religious and de. 
corous England. The evil goes to such an ex- 
tent, that in the theatres it is often difficult to 
keep off these repulsive beings, especially when 
they are drunk, which is not seldom the case. 
They beg in the most shameless manner, and 
a pretty, elegantly dressed girl does not disdain 
to take a shilling or a sixpence, which she in- 





stantly spends in a glass of rum, like the meanest 
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beggar. And these are the scenes, I repeat, 
which are exhibited in the national theatre of 
England, where the highest dramatic talent of 
the country should be developed; where im- 
mortal artists like Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Miss 
O'Neil, have enraptured the public by their 
genius, and where such actors as Kean, Kem- 
ble, and Young, still adorn the stage. Is not 
this—to say nothing of the immorality—in the 
highest degree low and undignified? It is 
wholly inconsistent with any real love of art, or 
conception of its office and dignity. ‘The tur- 
bulent scenes I have described above scarcely 
ever arise out of any thing connected with the 
performance, but have almost always some 
source quite foreign to it, and no way relating 
to the stage.” 

Speaking of Figaro at Drury Lane, we have 
some observations which: shew what foreigners 
think of our mode of adapting their operas, 
and of our musical qualities. 

“* What was my astonishment (he exclaims) 
at the unheard-of treatment which the master- 
work of the immortal composer has received at 
English hands! You will hardly believe me 
when I tell you that neither the Count, the 
Countess, nor Figaro sang; these parts were 
given to mere actors, and their principal songs, 
with some little alteration in the words, were 
sung by the other singers ; to add to this, the 
gardener roared out some interpolated popular 
English songs, which suited Mozart’s music 
just as a pitch-plaster would suit the face of the 
Venus de’ Medici. The whole opera was more- 
over ‘* arranged’ by a certain Mr. Bishop (a 
circumstance which I had seen noticed in the 
bill, but did not understand till now, )—that is, 
adapted to English ears by means of the most 
tasteless and shocking alterations. The English 


national music, the coarse heavy melodies of 
which can never be mistaken for an instant, 
has, to me at least, something singularly offen- 
sive; an expression of brutal feeling both in 
pain and pleasure, which smacks of ‘ roast- 


beef, plum-pudding, and porter.’ You may 
imagine, therefore, what an agreeable effect 
these incorporations with the lovely and refined 
conceptions of Mozart must produce. Je n'y 
pouvais tenir— poor Mozart appeared to me 
like a martyr on the cross, and I suffered no 
less by sympathy. This abominable practice 
is the more inexcusable, since here is really no 
want of meritorious singers, male and female ; 
and, with better arrangement, very good per- 
formances might be given. It is true, even if 
the stage were in good order, a second Orpheus 

_ would still be required to tame English au- 
diences.”’ 

We have great pleasure in quoting here a very 
just and judicious compliment paid to a dis- 
tinguished character, who has very lately left 
us—to return, we trust, within a few months, 
to a station which he supports with princely 
splendour, and adorns with the most grateful 
courtesy. 

“] often dine at Prince Esterhazy’s, who 
exhibits a perfect model to diplomates how 
dignified représentation may be combined with 
agreeable facile manners; and how a man may 
please every body, if he understands the art of 
placing himself a sa portée, yet without suffer- 
ing his own dignity to be forgotten for an in- 
stant, un vrai Seigneur, such as are every 
day becoming rarer. Never, too, did a foreigner 
succeed so perfectly in England; and yet, most 
assuredly, without the slightest concession to 
English arrogance. This implies infinite tact; 
the lighter, more vivacious character of a South 
German ; and the most astute intellect con- 
cealed beneath the most unpretending Jon- 





homie ; the whole backed and set off by a 
great name and a splendid fortune.” 

We annex two amusing anecdotes connected 
with diplomacy : 

** Count H—— was ambassador at a Ger- 
man court renowned for its economy (pour ne 
pas dire mesquinerie), and on some solemn oc- 
casion received a snuff-box, with the portrait of 
the sovereign ; which, however, was set round 
with very small paltry diamonds. Shortly af- 
terwards, one of his colleagues asked him to 
shew him his present. ‘ Vous ne trouverez pas 
le portrait ressemblant,’ said the Count, giving 
him the snuff box,—* mais les diamants.’ ”” 

“A diplomatic writer, who passed as au- 
thority in the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
concluded a treatise on the great privileges per- 
taining to foreign envoys, with the following 
words :—‘ mais dés qu’un ambassadeur est mort, 
il rentre dans la vie privée.’ ” 

Our literary friends will laugh at the blun- 
dering in the following mention of Lady C. 
Bury: 

‘“ In the course of the evening I made a more 
interesting acquaintance than I expected on 
the staircase, (I could get no further,) in Lady 
Cc B——, who has some reputation as an 
authoress. She is the sister of a duke, and 
was a celebrated beauty. The next morning I 
called on her, and found every thing in’ her 
house brown, in every possible shade ;—fur- 
niture, curtains, carpets, her own and her 
childrens’ dresses, presented no other colour. 
The room was without looking-glasses or pic- 
tures, and its only ornaments were casts from 
the antique. be a ws * 
After I had been there some time, the cele- 
brated bookseller C entered. This man 
had made a fortune by Walter Scott’s novels, 
though, as I was told, he refused his first and 
best, Waverley, and at last gave but a small 
sum for it. I hope the charming Lady C—— 
B—— had better cause to be satisfied with 
him. I thought it discreet to leave her with 
her man of business, and made my bow.” 

The next passages, with which we conclude, 
are, perhaps, equally correct, 4. e. a mixture.of 
truth and mistake. 

“T lately read a moving instance of conjugal 
affection in the newspaper: The Marquess of 
Hastings died in Malta; shortly before his 
death he ordered that his right hand should be 
cut off immediately after his death, and sent to 
his wife. A gentleman of my acquaintance, 
out of real tenderness, and with her previously 
obtained permission, cut off his mother’s head, 
that he might keep the skull as long as he 
lived: while other Englishmen, I really be. 
lieve, would rather endure eternal torments 
than permit the scalpel to come near their 
bodies. The laws enjoin the most scrupulous 
fulfilment of such dispositions of a deceased 
person; however extravagant they may be, 
they must be executed. I am told there is a 
country-house in England where a corpse, fully 
dressed, has been standing at a window for the 
last half-century, and still overlooks its former 
property.” 

** The poor Duke of York is at length dead, 
after a long illness, and lay in state yesterday 
with great magnificence. I saw him in Octo- 
ber, and found him, even then, the shadow of 
the robust stately man whom I had formerly 
so often-seen at Lady L.’s, and at his own 
house, where six bottles of claret after dinner 
scarcely made a perceptible change in his coun- 
tenance. I remember that in one such even- 
ing—it was indeed already after midnight—he 
took some of his guests, among whom were the 
Austrian ambassador, Count Meerveldt, Count 
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Beroldingen, and myself, into his beautiful ar. 
moury. We tried to swing several Turkish 
sabres, but none of us had a very firm grasp ; 
whence it happened that the Duke and Count 
Meerveldt both scratched themselves with a 
sort of straight Indian sword, so as to draw 
blood. Count Meerveldt then wished to try if 
it cut as well as a real Damascus, and under. 
took to cut through one of the wax candles 
which stood on the table. The experiment an. 
swered so ill, that both the candles, candlesticks 
and all, fell to the ground, and were extin. 
guished. While we were groping about in the 
dark, and trying to find the door, the Duke's 
aide-de-camp, Col. C——, stammered out, in 
great agitation, ‘ By G—d, sir, I remember 
the sword is poisoned!’ You may conceive 
the agreeable feelings of the wounded at this 
intelligence. Happily, on further examination, 
it appeared that claret, and not poison, was at 
the bottom of the colonel’s exclamation. The 
duke seems to be much regretted, and the 
whole country wears deep mourning for him, 
with crape on the hat, and black gloves: ce 
qui fait le désespoir of all shopkeepers. People 
put their servants into black liveries, and write 
on paper with a broad black edge. Meantime 
the Christmas pantomimes go on as merrily as 
ever. It has a strange effect to see harlequin 
and columbine skipping about on the stage in 
all conceivable frivolities and antics, while the 
coal-black audience, dressed as for a funeral 
procession, clap and shout with delight. * * 

“* In most companies pretty high play is the 
order of the day, and the ladies are the most 
eager players. The crowding to the écarté 
table, which is almost out of fashion at Paris, 
is incessant ; and the white arms of the English 
beauties appear to great advantage on the table- 
covers of black velvet embroidered with gold. 
But if their arms are dangerous, their hands 
are still more so, car les vieilles surtout trichent 
impitoyablement. There are’ some old maids 
whom one meets in the first society who make 
a regular trade of play, so that they carry off 
fifty pounds at a stroke without changing a 
feature. They have small parties at their own 
houses, which are as like tripots as possible.” 

“In the evening, after wandering to four 
or five places in search of something interest- 
ing, I at last fixed myself at Lady ——’s, 
where I was rivetted by the conversation of a 
Captain , @ half-German, who is just re- 
turned from the East, and gave a very inte- 
resting account of his travels. Among other 
things, he told me the following strange anec- 
dotes of Lady Hester Stanhope, a niece of 
Pitt’s, who left England many years ago, 
turned Arab, and has established herself in 
Syria, She is now honoured by the Arabs as 
a prophet, lives with all the state of a native 
princess, and seldom allows Europeans to see 
her. After a great deal of trouble, Captain 
—— gained access to her. The first thing she 
required was his promise that he would not 
write any thing about her. This vow being 
made (luckily I am bound by none such), she 
was cheerful and conversable, and talked with 
equal ease and cleverness. She made it no 
secret that she had renounced the Christian 
faith, and, at the same time, that she still looked 
for the appearing of the true Son of God, be- 
fore whom she was appointed to prepare the 
way. Hereupon she shewed the captain a 
noble Arab mare, which had a curious bony 
excrescence on the back, exactly in the form of 
a saddle. ‘This horse,’ said she, with a look 
of which Captain —— declared he was still in 
doubt whether to ascribe to madness or to a 
desire to hoax him, ‘ This horse God has sad~ 
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dled for his own Son, and woe to the man who 
shall dare to mount it! Under my protection 
it awaits its true master.’ She afterwards as- 
sured him, en passant, that Adam was still 
living, and that she knew perfectly the place 
of his concealment, but would not reveal it. 
The lady of the house listened to his narration, 
and assured him that Lady Hester had been 
only ‘ quizzing” him ; for that she had known 
her well, and that never had woman a clearer, 
more determined, and, at the same time, more 
astute mind. ° , - 

“ What contributes much to the ‘ dulness’ 
of English society, is the haughty aversion 
which Englishmen (note well, that I mean in 
their own country, for ‘ abroad’ they are ready 
enough to make advances) shew to addressing 
an unknown person; if he should venture to 
address them, they receive it with the air of an 
insult. They sometimes laugh at themselves 
for this singular incivility; but no one makes 
the least attempt to act differently when an 
opportunity offers. There is a story that a 
lady saw a man fall into the water, and ear- 
nestly entreated the dandy who accompanied 
her, and who was a notoriously good swimmer, 
to save his life. Her friend raised his lorgnette 
with the phlegm indispensable to a man of 
fashion, looked earnestly at the drowning man, 
whose head rose for the last time, and calmly 
replied, * It’s impossible, madam ; I never was 
introduced to that gentleman.’” 

From these selections it may be guessed that 
this is a gossiping volume, well fitted to dis- 
sipate the ennui of a tedious hour. We have 
not followed the author in a tour, during which 
he describes many of our show-houses and 
grounds ; such as Blenheim, Eaton Hall, 
Stowe, Kenilworth, Warwick Castle, &c. &c., 
for there is nothing very original in this guide- 
book sort of journal. ‘To the fourth and con- 
cluding volume we shall probably pay our de- 
voirs next Saturday: in the interim, we would 
again recommend the present to the lovers of 
light reading, as an agreeable production. 








Memoirs of Great Military Commanders. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq., author of “ Riche- 
lieu,” &c. &c. 3vols.12mo. London, 1832. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Tue lives of “ great military commanders” 

would indeed be a valuable acquisition to lite- 

rature. But where are we to look for the highly 
gifted individual capable of such an undertak- 
ing ?—one who should make the lives of these 
heroes not the mere narrative of sanguinary mé- 
lees, but who would paint the deeds of the illus. 
trious dead for the advantage and instruction 
of the living, and who, like the traveller Bruce, 
had rather explore the sources of action than 
loiter to describe their tumultuous flow ? What 
& variety of accomplishments must concentre 
in the man who should be fortunate enough to 
produce such a history!—A thorough know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of ancient and 
modern warfare, profound judgment, the acute 
penetration of the worldly, the research and 
labour of the studious, a style in composition 
simple and vigorous, neither laden with orna- 
ment nor obscured by ambiguity, and, withal, 
an earnest ambition to elevate military sci- 
ence and its professors to that consideration 
which they have been hitherto denied. The 
applause of the world is a faithful attendant 
upon success; but little estimation is bestowed 
on the labours of mind and body which have 
led to such an issue; nor are the accidents, 
which set human calculations at defiance, often 
admitted to account for the disappointments 
they occasion. The career of the military com- 


|mander, perhaps more than any other, is judged 
| by this standard ; and the shadowed renown of 
|many an unsuccessful hero is still imploringly 
|inviting the justifying pen of a discriminating 
‘historian. We do not suppose that the com- 
|piler of the volumes before us ever pitched his 
ambition to the height we have described ; but, 
| after a very attentive perusal, we confess our- 
| selves puzzled to discover the particular class of 
| readers for whom they are designed. They af. 
| ford little of novelty for the old, and can scarcely 
| be said to be properly addressed to the young. 
Mr. James, so able in other parts of literature, 
is so unacquainted with military affairs, that 
no use is made of even the commonest technical 
terms; and we read of troops being destroyed 
piece-meal; an army pausing, in lieu of halt- 
ing; fords being destroyed; ‘* archers forming 
a rampart of stakes,” for chevaux de frise, or 
palisades; and of ‘* Eugene being hampered by 
raw forces under his command, and a raw 
monarch commanding him,” &c. &c. &c. In 
pursuance of our duty, and in corroboration 
of our judgment, we extract the following 
from the third page of the first volume, as a 
specimen of the numerous such faulty passages 
in the work :—‘ Many of these were executed 
either at Shrewsbury or London ; and the Earl 
of Northumberland, the chief support of the 
rebellion, made his peace for the time to medi- 
tate his rebellions.” Another, from the life 
of the Duke of Alva, in the same volume: 
** Yet, as he left the low countries, none said, 
God bless him! and it is probable that not one 
soul accompanied his journey with a good wish.” 
In one portion of the life ot Cromwell, we find 
Ireton described as “ deceitful, and the slave 
of the usurper’s greater cunning ;” while, in 
another, we are informed that there is ‘‘ every 
reason for believing that he was a sincere and 
steady republican, and would have strenuously 
opposed the ambitious views he entertained.” 
We will not fatigue our readers by multiplying 
such quotations; indeed many have the appear- 
ance of being careless translations. Among the 
inaccuracies, Gonsalvo de Cordova is stated to 
have first drawn his breath in the city of that 
name, whereas he was born at a small town 
named Montilla, in the vicinity; the Bay of 
Gabarus, where Wolfe landed, is not seven 
miles, much less seven leagues, from Louisburg. 
Several proper names are mispelt ; and there is 
a strange application in various places of the 
epithet ** unhappy,” for unfortunate or unsuc- 
cessful. 

Having given a general opinion of the work, 
we must still admit that there are shades of 
difference discoverable, from which a sense of 
justice induces us to extract. The lives of 
Turenne, Condé, and Peterborough, are those 
which have been treated with the most success ; 
and the following passages, relating to the con- 
queror of Monjuic, will be perused with inte- 
rest :— 

“ Peterborough was now restored to high 
favour, and his talents were employed in vari- 
ous ways; but he never returned to the com- 
mand which he had formerly enjoyed. Though 
still holding military rank, he was now chiefly 
occupied in diplomacy, and shewed himself as 
active and skilful a tactician in the cabinet as 
in the field. His first embassy was to the court 
of Vienna in 1710, and then to Turin and 
several other Italian courts. With his nego- 
tiations, however, we have less to do here than 
with his military actions ; and, indeed, the very 
character of such transactions involves them in 
so much obscurity, that much difficulty and 
little pleasure occurs in the endeavour to trace 
them through their narrow and tortuous course. 








After having conducted several embassies with 
complete success, he returned te England, and 
was appointed Colonel of the royal regiment of 
Horse Guards and General of Marines; and on 
the 4th August, 1713, was installed at Wind- 
sor as Knight of the Garter. He did not re- 
main long in England, but was soon despatched 
as ambassador extraordinary to the King of 
Sicily, and appears at the same time to have 
been charged with various other negotiations 
with the Italian princes through whose states 
he passed. Shortly after (in 1714), as if it 
were determined that his appointments should 
never have any reference to his former services, 
he was named Governor of Minorca. How 
long he held this appointment, I do not know ; 
but probably only for a short time, for 1719 he 
is found travelling on the continent, mingling 
gratuitously in diplomatic affairs, and aiding to 
bring about one of the greatest and most bene- 
ficial events which had occurred in Europe for 
some time. Although scarcely connected with 
his life as a great commander, this transaction 
must not be passed over, even in this very brief 
and imperfect sketch of the life of Peterborough. 
A needy Italian adventurer, of the name of 
Alberoni, had raised himself, by bold specula- 
tions and cunning intrigue, to the highest ranks 
of the church and state. From the petty sta- 
tion of a poor priest, the son of a gardener of 
Placentia, he had obtained the crimson, and 
the office of prime minister at the court of 
Madrid; his cunning governed a king and a 
kingdom, and his policy convulsed a world. 
During his administration of the affairs of 
Spain, his mind, continually occupied with vast 
and extraordinary schemes, far beyond the 
power of the cousittry he governed to effect, 
kept Europe in continual agitation and alarm, 
without producing any thing but defeat and 
disgrace to the Spanish monarch. His influ- 
ence with Philip V. and his second queen, a 
niece of the Duke of Parma, was unbounded ; 
and from a conviction that his removal was 
absolutely necessary to the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, England and France united together to 
work his fall. The Duke of Orleans, at that 
time Regent of France, one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of the day, from the combination 
of talents and vices which his character dis- 
played, was entrusted with the execution of 
the design; and it was determined that peace 
should only be granted to Spain on the con- 
dition of the total banishment of Alberoni from 
that country. The first means taken were to 
induce the confessor of the Spanish monarch to 
join in working the disgrace of the minister, 
which was effected without difficulty; and the 
king’s partiality, which had been shaken by 
the failure of all Alberoni’s vast plans, and the 
ruinous effects of his counsels, was now totally 
alienated by the insinuations of Aubenton. Still 
the strongest prop to the cardinal’s power re- 
mained, as long as he retained his influence 
over the queen, for the personal inclinations of 
Philip were bent to those of his wife. This 
princess owed her elevation from a petty Italian 
sovereignty to the throne of Spain, in a great 
degree to Alberoni; and, notwithstanding the 
ill-success which had attended his vast efforts, 
and the misfortunes he had brought upon Spain, 
she continued to regard him with gratitude and 
esteem. It became necessary, therefore, to the 
views of England and France, that the queen 
should be convinced that the safety of her hus- 
band's dominions depended upon the removal 
of Alberoni, which could only be done through 
the medium of her uncle, the Duke of Parma. 
The least rumour of the negotiation would 
have completely prevented its etfect, by putting 
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the obnoxious minister upon his guard; when 
the means of preventing the communication 
between the queen and her uncle would easily 
have been obtained. A formal embassy to 
Parma, therefore, was out of the question ; and 
the regent sought anxiously for some one to 
whom he might trust the private management 
of so delicate a transaction. Lord Peterborough 
happened to be at that time in Paris, and the 
Duke of Orleans applied to him, explaining his 
object and desiring his assistance. The earl at 
once undertook the commission; and as there 
was nothing wonderful in the journey of a man 
who was continually moving from place to 
place, the eyes of Alberoni’s adherents were 
not particularly attracted by his progress from 
Paris to Italy. Travelling apparently for plea- 
sure, he stopped for a few days at Parma, won 
over the duke to his design, and arranged the 
whole plan for carrying it. into execution. 
Scotti, an envoy who had before been employed 
in Spain, was sent back to Madrid, and, not- 
withstanding Alberoni’s jealous precautions, 
obtained a private interview with the queen, 
through the mediation of Laura Pescatori, who 
had been her nurse. It was now clearly shewn 
to that princess, that the fate of her husband 
and her husband’s dominions, the safety of his 
crown, and the tranquillity of Europe, depended 
upon the fall of Alberoni; and no longer hesi- 
tating between her duty and her inclination, 
she withdrew the support which had so long 
upheld the minister.. The whole transaction 
had been conducted with such secrecy, that 
Alberoni had not the slightest idea of his ap- 
proaching fate; he transacted business with 
Philip, as usual, before that monarch’s depar- 
ture for the P. and was-next morning pre- 
sented with a royal decree announcing his dis- 
missal, and commanding him to quit Madrid 
within eight, and Spain within one-and-twent 
days. This was the last negotiation in which 
I find Peterborough taking any active part. 
Under George I, and: George IJ. he remained 
General of all the Marine Forces in Great Bri- 
tain; but his public life was now closed, and 
he devoted himself to the enjoyment of private 
happiness. .No man knew so well how to fill 
every moment; and in travelling through all 
the countries of Europe, mingling with emi- 
nent men in every nation and of every class, 
friendly to many, accessible to all, he passed 
the subsequent years till 1735. Through the 
greater part of his life he enjoyed uninterrupted 
health; but he was not by any means free from 
personal serrows. The of his two sons, 
who died some time before their father, after 
’ haying distinguished themselves in the service 
of their country, was a severe affliction to Lord 
Peterborough. The death of their mother also, 
his first wife Carey, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Fraser, interrupted his domestic happiness in 
1709; but he afterwards formed a connexion 
which, though its character was for sometime 
doubtful, tended much to his comfort in after- 
life. This was a private marriage with the 
celebrated Anastasia Robinson, a public singer. 
Her station in society, and the secrecy which 
his pride enjoined, at first caused the lady to be 
considered as his mistress, though the delicacy 
and respect with which he treated her on all 
occasions could only be paid té acknowledged 
virtue. She bore the inconveniences and un- 
comfort to which the concealment of their mar- 
riage subjected her, with the most exemplary 
patience, and by her kind counsels and gentle 
management, softened the advance of age, and 
alleviated the ap of sickness and infirm- 
ity. The endearing name by which Lord Peter- 
borough always mentioned this lady—‘ My 





best friend’ — sufficiently. shewed his appre- 
ciation of her character ; and towards his latter 
years his conviction of her excellence over- 
came the weak pride which had produced a 
private marriage, and gave him strength to do 
full justice to her reputation. The matri- 
monial ceremony was not in those days guarded 
by so many forms as at present; and though 
to all who knew him his asseveration was suf- 
ficient to establish the fact of his marriage, yet 
the legal proof was obtained with difficulty, 
from the death of the clergyman who had offi- 
ciated. Under these circumstances he was re- 
married at Bristol; and his wife, who survived 
him, was in that rank of society to 
which she was properly entitled. His great 
delight in his retirement was in laying out his 
grounds, and in embellishing his property ; and 
even age took nothing from the sprightly 
cheerfulness of his disposition, or his fond- 
ness for society. Courting the company of men 
of learning and men of wit, he was himself 
v 3; and a th d dotes have been 
handed down, by many a celebrated writer, of 
the talent, the generosity, and the singularity 
of the Earl of Peterborough. To the circum- 
stances thus recorded no particular date can be 
assigned, as the authors from whom we derive 
them have not fixed their period. While in 
Spain, he is said to have paid the English 
troops himself, on the failure of remittances 
from the British government; and I think it 
is Voltaire who relates an anecdote of him, 
which shews the reliance that even strangers 
and enemies placed in his chivalrous honour. 
On the attack of one of the towns in Spain, 
while he was treating with the governor at one 
gate, a body of the allies-forced their way in at 
another, on the opposite side. The governor 
for a moment thought himself betrayed. ‘Your 
only resource,’ exclaimed Peterborough, ‘is to 
suffer my troops to enter: we will make the 
others depart, and I will return and grant you 
the same terms, or place you in the same con- 
dition as you were before.’ The governor con- 
sented: the English general entered the city, 
obliged his allies to retreat, and returning to 
the spot where the treaty had been interrupted, 
signed the convention as it had been at first 
proposed. Another anecdote, more to the 
credit of his wit than his good feeling, is 
told of him, connected with the rivalry which 
sprang up between him and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. At the time that nobleman was in 
disgrace, the popular mind had been greatl 

irritated against him; and as Peterboroug 

was passing along the street, in the midst of 
an excited crowd, he was pointed out as the 
great general. The multitude immediately 
conceived him to be the Duke of Marlborough, 
and proceeded to insult him with the indis- 
criminate haste with which the vengeance of a 
crowd is generally expressed. Nothing that 
Peterborough could say would persuade them 
of their mistake, till at length he exclaimed, 
* Gentlemen, I can convince you by two rea- 
sons that I am not the Duke: In the first 
place, I have only five guineas in my pocket ; 
in ‘the second, » Gon are very much at your 
service.’ The mob shouted loudly, received 
his purse, and suffered him to depart; but it 
may be greatly doubted whether in their eyes 
the money was not the point of the jest. Wit. 
ty himself, he was also, by his singularities, the 
subject of wit to others, especially in regard to 
the rapidity with which he travelled, and the 
number of countries he had visited. He was 
said to have seen more kings and more postil- 
ions than any other man in Europe; and the 
ministry used to declare, that while he was on 
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the continent they were obliged to write at 
him ; for such was the celerity of his move. 
ments, that they never knew where to write 
to him. With both Pope and Swift he was in. 
timate; and one of his letters to the former, 
concerning the latter, may be given as a good 
example of what Lord Orford has happily 
called his careless wit and negligent grace. 
It is dated 1732, at a period when he had con. 
siderably passed seventy years of age. ‘I am 
under the test impatience,’ he writes, ‘ to 
see Dr. Swift at Bevis Mount, and must signify 
my mind to him by another hand, it not being 
permitted me to hold correspondence with the 
said Dean, for no letter of mine can come to 
his hands. And whereas it is apparent in 
this Protestant land, most especially under the 
care of Divine Providence, that nothing can 
succeed, or come to a happy issue, but by 
bribery ; therefore, let me know what he ex- 
pects to comply with my desires, and it shall be 
remitted unto him: for, though I would not 
corrupt any man for the whole world, yet a 
benevolence may be given without any offence 
to conscience. Every one must confess that 
gratification and corruption are two distinct 
terms ; nay, at worst, many good men hold 
that, for a good end, some very naughty mea- 
sures may be made use of. But, sir, I must 

ive you some good news in relation to myself, 
faa I know you wish me well. Iam cured 
of some diseases in my old age, which tor. 
mented me very much in my youth. I was 
possessed with violent and uneasy passions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth, and a saucy 
love of my country. When a Christian priest 
preached against the spirit of the Gospel— 
when an English judge determined against 
Magna Charta—when the minister acted 
against common sense, I used to fret. Now, 
sir, let what will happen, I keep myself in 
temper. As I have no flattering hopes, so I 
banish. all useless fears. But as to the things 
of this world, I find myself in a condition be- 
yond expectation; it being evident, from a late 
parliamentary inquiry, that I have as much 
ready money, as much in the funds, and as 
great a personal estate as Sir Robert S-tt-n. 
If the translator of Homer find fault with this 


unheroic disposition ; or, what I more fear, if 
the Draper of Ireland accuse the Englishman 
of want of spirit, I silence you both with one 
line out of your own Horace—Quid te exempla 
juvat spinis e pluribus una? for I take the 
whole to be so corrupted, that to cure any part 
would be of little avail. Yours,’ &c.” 








Berry’s Genealogical Peerage of England, Scot. 
land, and Ireland. No.1. London, 1832. 
Sherwood and Co. ; Carpenter and Son. 

Tuts is the commencement of a genealogical 

work on the peerage, to be continued periodi- 

cally. It is on a large scale; and the arms, 
of which examples are given in this first Num- 
ber, are very beautifully engraved. With re 
gard to the plan, it resembles that of Edmond- 
son in his Baronetage; the pedigrees com- 
mencing with the first peers of each family, 
and being brought down to the latest period. 

The ta form has been adopted ; and thus, 

for instance, we have at one view on a page 

the descent of the royal family from Henry VII. 

to Charles I., together with collateral issues. 

Small crowns indicate those individuals who 

have mounted the throne. In typography and 

other embellishments we are inclined to speak 
favourably of Mr. Berry's performance; though, 
at present, we have seen too little of it to be 

able to say more of its accuracy and a 

merits. We would suggest to him that # 
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would be a material improvement were he to 
introduce, in small cuts, the arms of different 
names with the same titles—where several fami- 
lies in more unsettled times held the same 


sign and performance for what it purports to 
be, we can truly say, that it is an excellent 
table-book, pleasing for reference, and interest- 
ing if merely taken up for its own sake. 





honours in succession, as in the oldest h 
of our nobility, the Dukes of Norfolk, of Buck- 
ingham, of Northumberland, Earls of War- 
wick, of Bedford, &c. &c. This would readily 
and clearly indicate where Howards, and Vil- 
liers, and Percys, and Talbots, and Russells, 
or where other races, held these high titles. 





Essays, Moral and Political. By R. Southey, 
LL.D. Now first collected. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1832. Murray. 

UNLEss we go upon the principle that politics 

and morals are inseparable, the word ‘* moral” 

might have been omitted from the title-page ; 
these volumes being merely reprints of political 
articles of the Quarterly Review. As such, we 
have nothing to say in the way of criticism ; 
the thorny and disputatious path of politics 
being one which we tread not. We have only 


one literary remark to make—we could wish 
that the two angry letters addressed to Lord 
Byron had not been republished. We are sorry 
to see this violent and unkindly spirit unsoft- 
ened even by the tomb. 








The Population Returns of 1831, &c. &c. 
Large 8vo. pp. 100, with Maps, Tables, &c. 
London, Moxon. 

TakEN from the parliamentary returns, and 

skilfully arranged, this is a book of which every 

tolerable library should be possessed. The facts 
it unfolds are of great importance both to pre- 
sent politics and to future statistics. 


History of the Jews in all Ages. By the Author 
of * History in all Ages.” Pp. 567. Lon- 
don, printed for the Proprietors of Publica- 
tions on Christian Principles; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Leeds, Knight. 

Or the preceding work by this laborious com- 








Selections from the Prose Works of Robert 
Southey, LL.D., Poet Laureate: chiefly 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
pp- 367. Moxon. 

A wE tt-chosen and delightful volume, con- 

taining some admiirable extracts from one of 

England’s best prose writers. 





Selections from the Poems of Robert Southey. 
Pp. 373. Moxon. 

WE cannot give the same praise to this work 
that we do to its companion ; the selections ap- 
pear to us to be any thing but well chosen. We 
never thought highly of Southey’s comic powers, 
and “ The Amatory Poems of Abel Shuffle. 
bottom”? have now lost the little point the 
ever possessed ; for the Della Cruscan school, 
which they were written to ridicule, has, in- 
deed, ‘‘ left but the name of its faults and its 
follies behind.”” We would gladly have seen 
their place filled by omitted favourites— the 
touching poem of ‘* Father William,” for ex- 
ample. The extracts from the long poems 
are, indeed, sending bricks as specimens of 
palaces ; besides, the notes, for which there is 
here no space, are quite indispensable even for 
the very understanding of the text. Now that 
it.is so much the fashion to re-publish, an edi- 
tion of Southey’s works, in the Waverley form, 
woulti deserve a place in every library. 





Green’s Poems ; chiefly occasional. pp. 77. 
THESE poems are more fit for the private circle 
than for publicity. The author, in one of his 
love-songs to Emma, is, however, guilty of a 
novelty ; for he thus addresses her,— 
«* Dear heart of oak! my. gallant girl !” 

Yet Emma, his chosen vessel, does not seem to 
be hard-hearted, either. 





piler we spoke in terms of much d 
tion, as a satisfactory outline of the universal 
subject which it embraced ; and we are disposed 
to afford a similar praise to the present publica- 
tion. As a concise view of Jewish history, 
consistent with the data of the holy Scriptures, 
itis a volume of interest and usefulness, which 
may be advantageously read by all classes. 
With the preface we are not so well satisfied ; 
the depreciation of Mr. Milman’s work is not, 
in our opinion, borne out by facts; and at 
page x, there is almost a ludicrous phraseology, 
where the writer talks of anticipating “ the 
decisive transactions of a judgment day.” De- 
cisive trans-actions, indeed ! 








The Shakespearian Dictionary ; forming a gene- 
ral Indez to all the popular Expressions and 
most striking Passages in the Works of Shake- 
speare, &c. &c. By Thomas Dolby. 8vo. 
and 12mo. pp. 367. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A Great deal of pains has been taken with 

this work, and it contains a vast number of 

quotations, from a single line to fifty lines, of 
what may be termed the beauties of Shake- 
speare. These, too, may very generally be 
found under the selected synonym ; but there 
are a thousand cases in which the sentiment 
could never be sought under the word assigned. 

Indeed it is impossible to construct any diction- 

ary where this could be accomplished, except it 

were a complete verbal index—and even in 
this, without prodigious repetitions, there would 

no connected exposition of fine and striking 
passages. Taking, therefore, Mr. Dolby’s de- 








Waverley Novels, Vol. XXXIV. St. Ronan’s 
Weill, Vol. IJ. Edinburgh, 1832. Cadell. 
THE frontispiece to this volume, by R. Graves 
after Mulready, is, if not the best, one of the 
very best illustrations yet bestowed on this 
series: the characters of the minister of St. 
Ronan’s and of Mr. Touchwood are admirably 
contrasted ; the latter is perfect. The vignette 
by J. Wood, and engraved by W. Chevalier, is 
also ia sweet composition. A volume of twice 
pod nag containing these, would be a cheap 

purchase. 

Whims and Oddities. By T. Hood. First 
and Second Series. London, 1832. Tilt. 
THE first and second series of these amusing 
papers being rolled into one, like Colman’s 
comparison of the fat single gentleman, Mr. 
Hood! has introduced them with a short pre- 
face, noticing that they constitute a fourth 
edition, and thus, whatever may hereafter be- 
fall him or them, they have at least shewn a 
horsespower, by leaving four imprints behind 

them. 

















A Rhyme Version of the Liturgy Psalms. By 
H. Gahagan, Esq., M.A. 18mo. pp. 220. 
London. Rivingtons. 

WE 4o not find in this version any philological 

improvement, or any poetical beauty to super- 

sede the ordinary versions already in use: it 
does credit to the heart and taste of the writer, 
and nothing more. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Farapay on recent experimental investi- 
gations relative to volta-electric and magneto. 
electric induction. The subject here treated 
of forms a portion of the extensive researches 
lately communicated by Mr. Faraday to the 
Royal Society, in the Bakerian lecture; and, 
as we did not at that time report them, we 
shall on the present occasion briefly state the 
general results of the part now considered and 
experimentally demonstrated. After explain- 
ing his view of an electrical current, and its 
excitation by the voltaic pile; and after shew- 
ing a striking case of induction by electricity of 
tension, Mr. Faraday proceeded to give the 
proofs that a similar inductive action could be 
exerted by the voltaic current. Whenever two 
metallic wires are placed side by side, and a 
voltaic current passed through one of them, it 
instantly causes an electric current in the other 
wire, in the opposite direction to the exciting 
current. Although the exciting current be 
continued, the induced current exists, but for a 
moment, and is succeeded by a peculiar state in 
its wire, called the electro-tonic state. When 
the exciting current is diseontinued in the first 
wire, an induced current is again produced in 
the second, in the contrary direction to that 
formed in it in the first instance, and the elec. 
tro-tonic state ceases. Galvanometers were 
deflected and magnets made by these induced 
currents. When, instead of a voltaic battery 
and its current, a magnet is used as the inducing 
agent, Mr. Faraday found that electric currents 
could be generated by induction ; therefore the 
great problem of obtaining electricity from mag- 
netism, which to this time has remained un- 
solved, is now fully answered. A hollow helix 
was connected with the galvanometer, into 
which a cylindrical magnet was introduced, 
and the galvanometer became immediately de- 
flected by the produced current: on the removal 
of the magnet, an electrical current in the con- 
trary direction was effected. We may state 
the general result to be, that, whenever a piece 
of metal moves in the neighbourhood of a mag- 
net, so as to act, the magnetic curves or electric 
current tends to be, or is actually, produced. 
After this demonstration, and in illustration of 
the early part of it, Mr. Marsh’s powerful elec- 
tro-magnet was shewn. This magnet at first 
would not lift a quarter of an ounce: a simple 
voltaic arrangement, contained in a vessel not 
holding more than a quart, was attached, and 
it immediately sustained weights amounting to 
between 300 and 400 pounds: when great care 
in applying the weights is taken, it has lifted 
600 pounds. On removing a wire, so as to 
unconnect the voltaic plates, this power wholly 
disappears ! 

In the library were placed a great many 
curious productions, brought by Captain Lyon 
from the country of the Esquimaux, together 
with original drawings made by him; a fine 
proof of Martin’s last engraving (Babylon) ; 
fossil-bones from Brighton, &c. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


SEVERAL very interesting subjects came before 
the Society on Wednesday evening. A com- 
munication, which had been in the Society’s 
possession a considerable time, received their 
Gold Isis Medal. It was a method of con- 
centrating a ship’s broadside. Two reasons 
created a hesitation as to the propriety of re- 
warding the invention in question: the one, 
as it was a warlike instrument, it more properly 
belonged to the Navy Board; and the other 
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if it possessed the certainty of destruction 
which had been proved by several experiments, 
quere would it be politic to publish it, af- 
tording an enemy an opportunity of adopting 


the process against ourselves? The nature of 
the experiments unavoidably disclosed the detail 
of its construction ; and the better sense of the 
Society prevailed, and rewarded an ingenious 
mechanic. A Gothic sash-window, peculiarly 
but very perfectly contrived, was also rewarded 
with the Society’s Silver Isis Medal. A win- 
dow, so constructed as not to shake by the 
effect of wind, a door-spring, and a pile-driver, 
were reported as undeserving of further at- 
tention. 

In the class of agriculture, a most satisfac- 
tory and interesting paper was reported, from 
Mr. George Aikin, on the allotments of land 
made to the labourers in the parish of Todding- 
ton. Mr. A. observes, “ that, in common with 
— other parishes, the quantity of agricul- 
tural labour has greatly exceeded the demand ; 
and for want of a regular, well-managed plan 
for the employment of extra hands, the work- 
ing poor have been turned into the high roads 
in gangs of twenty or thirty, not to work, but, 
apparently, to give them an opportunity of 
forming plans for midnight depredation.” Al- 
lotments of half an acre each, at the com- 
mencement of the plan, were made to six men, 
well recommended, and having large families. 
The system succeeded so well, that the labourers 
became very importunate ; and at Michaelmas 
1830, a large field was divided among forty- 
one labourers, in pieces varying in size ac- 
cording to the ridges into which it was ac- 
customed to be ploughed, giving the larger 
portions to those with larger families. The 
men, feeling that they were working for them- 
selves, turned-to with a hearty good will, and 
their crops have proved abundant, particularly 
that of potatoes. The rules and terms upon 
which the land is held are few, good, and 
simple ; and the proprietor, —_— Cooper, Esq. 
of Highgate, a wealthy landholder, at a time 
when the poorer classes of society are ‘* heavily 
laden,” may be very sincerely congratulated 
on his humanity. Many are p in a com- 
parative state of happiness to what they before 
experienced. Many others are anxious to ob- 
tain a similar grant, and the plan is rapidly 
extending. 

In the class of polite arts, several designs 
for architectural buildings, ornaments, &c. 
were decided upon; and an ingenious and 
truly useful machine for drawing spiral lines, 
invented by Mr. Lane, was recommended by 
the committee with the liberal reward of the 
Gold Isis Medal and twenty pounds. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MARCH. 
204 2 ]1*_the vernal equinox. The Sun 
enters Aries, according to the tabular zodiac: 
his true place in the heavens is in the constel- 
lation Pisces. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D. He OM. 
@ New Moon in Aquarius ------ 2314 
> First Quarter in ‘Taurus..-.-- 7 
© Full Moon in Virgo --------++ 46 3 22 
C Last Quarter in Sagittarius -- 23 20 41 
@ New Moon in Pisces-.-------- = eS 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 





The Moon will complete its revolution of the 





heavens this month without coming into con- 
junction with the planet Mercury. 

Occultation of Aldebaran. — 8‘ — immersion 
11 52™; emersion 12" 36": the Moon will set 
before the emersion occurs. 

8¢ 1)_Mercury in conjunction with Jupiter. 
10" 45™ —in superior conjunction with the 

un. 

114 10__Venus in conjunction with Uranus : 
difference of declination 18’. 174—with » Ca- 
pricorni: difference of latitude 4’. 

— Mars in conjunction with 813 Myer: 
difference of latitude 3’. 

The Asteroids.—V esta continues an interest- 
ing telescopic object, between a and @ Cancri. 
254—Juno in conjunction with ¢ Leonis. This 
will be a very favourable opportunity for de- 
tecting this planet: its position will be about 
20’ north of the star. Pallas and Ceres are too 
near the Sun to be visible. 

214__Jupiter in conjunction with 81 Aquarii: 
difference of latitude 13’. 

1¢ 184 30™—Saturn in opposition to the Sun. 

Uranus is too near the Sun to be satisfac. 
torily seen. 

Occultation of Aldebaran, 10th Feb. — The 
weather was peculiarly favourable for witness- 
ing this occultation. The immersion occurred 
at 4" 37™ 155, and emersion at 5% 46™ 375. 
The phenomenon of the projection of the star 
on the lunar disc was not observed: at emer- 
sion the star appeared to linger, and have a 
circular or swimming motion during the first 
eight or ten seconds. The occultation of Re- 
gulus on the 15th, and the appulse of Saturn on 
the 16th of February, were not visible, from 
unfavourable weather. 

Deptford. J. T. BarkEn. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair. 
A paper by Lord Viscount Mahon, F.R.S., on 
the quadrature of the circle and the trisection 
of the angle, was read, in which the noble 
author endeavours to prove, from geometrical 
reasoning, and by reference to the labours of 
Pappus and other ancient geometers, that there 
is a strict connexion between the modes of so- 
lution of each of these celebrated problems. 
The first part of a paper by Dr. Marshall Hall, 
on the respiration of animals, was read. The 
author in this part of his paper investigates the 
degree of connexion which subsists between the 
respiration and the irritation of the heart, in 
opposition to the views of Cuvier in his Ana- 
tomie Comparée, and more recently in his 
Régne Animal; and deduces the law, that the 
quantity of respiration is in the inverse ratio of 
the irritation. The writer described a new 
process which he had adopted for determining 
the chemical changes produced in a given quan. 
tity of air in which different animals had re- 
spired, and for ascertaining the correctness of 
Messrs. Allen and Pepys’ researches, in which 
they conceived an equal portion of carbonic 
acid gas was produced for the oxygen absorbed ; 
or those of other inquirers who conceived that, 
in addition to the carbonic acid gas, there was 
a free portion of oxygen. The instruments 
employed by the author were a pnewmatometer 
and an aerometer. 

We understand that, in order to testify the 
admiration felt by many of the Fellows of the 
Royal Society for the very able production of 
Mrs. Somerville, which we have already sub- 
mitted in detail to the notice of our readers in 
a previous number of the Literary Gazette, a 
subscription has been set on foot, under the 





auspices of the Duke of Sussex, Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, Mr. Lubbock, and other distinguished 
individuals, for a bust of this lady by Chantrey, 
which it is intended to present to the Royal 
Society, to be placed in its public meeting- 
room. Notwithstanding the high commenda- 
tions which our first mathematicians have al- 
ready communicated to Mrs. Somerville, we can 
scarcely conceive any circumstance to be more 
gratifying to her than this honourable testi- 
mony from the Fellows of the Royal Society. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. Hupson Gurwyey in the chair.— The 
secretary read a further portion of Mr. Mad- 
den’s paper on the game of chess, and particu- 
larly on the chessmen discovered at Lewes, one 
of the Western Islands of Scotland, giving a 
minute description of the carving, costume, 
&c. of the several pieces. Mr. M. observed, 
that the bishop, in the figure of a monk or 
priest, succeeded in the 12th century to a piece 
in the form of an elephant; but the name, 
bishop, does not occur earlier than the time of 
Elizabeth. This piece was in former times also 
called by different nations, the fool, and the 
prince; and in modern times it is represented 
with the mitre only, as the knight is by a 
horse’s head, as an epitome of the whole figure 
formerly represented. The knights found in 
Scotland are represented on horseback, fully 
caparisoned, with pointed helmets, some with 
nose-guards, and pieces to preserve the ears, 
and long kite-shaped shields, having carvings 
very like armorial bearings. He described 
some of the pieces as warders, the predecessors 
of the rook or castle; these are in the form of 
an armed soldier on foot. This form is found 
described by the Icelandic writers only, as re- 
presenting a centurion, and they have a name 
for the piece somewhat similar to the English 
name of rook; but Mr. Madden considers that 
the name rook is derived from a Persian word 
signifying a warlike adventurer. 








PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 
[Third Notice.] 

No. 17. Water-Carriers taking the Siesta— 
a@ Scene in Madrid; No. 150. Donna Cande- 
laria. James Leigh.—The first of these works 
is placed at so great an elevation, that all we 
can say of it is, that it appears to be a rich and 
picturesque composition. The second exhibits 
much character, and is painted with great mas- 
tery of pencil, but is rather low in tone. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 

No. 220. The Comfort of Listening. R. W. 
Buss.— Mr. Buss has evidently had the old pro- 
verb, ‘‘ listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves,” in his mind. He has made several 
good graphic hits, but we own that we do not 
consider this as one of his best. 

No. 227. Covent Garden Market. J.¥F. Lewis. 
—An old friend with a new face. What place 
is more intimately associated with all an old 
Londoner’s most amusing recollections than 
Covent Garden? Much as the market has, no 
doubt, gained in convenience and comfort by 
its recent re-construction, it has lost sadly in 
picturesque interest. There is great cleverness 
in many parts of Mr. Lewis’s performance, al- 
though it has too much of the thinness of a 
water-colour drawing, and is deficient in keep- 
ing and aerial perspective. 

No. 244. Scene at Battersea. J. Stark.— 
One of those familiar and picturesque views 





which this distinguished artist so well knows 
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how to invest with the best qualities of art— 
truth and effect. 

No. 245. The Effects of Intemperdnce. T. 
Webster.—If Mr. Webster were in the com- 
mission, he would evidently make a very active 
magistrate. To our knowledge, this is the 
second culprit whom he has placed in the picto- 
rial stocks within a very short period of time. 
The present is a much larger and more import- 
ant work than the former ; it is full of entertain- 
ing expression, and is admirably painted. 

No. 246. The Virgin, with the Infant Christ 
and St. John. Felice Schiavone —Sweetly and 
tenderly executed, with Raphael-like composi- 
tion and character. 

No. 264. Landscape, with Beech Trees and 
Figures. F. R. Lee.— Placed in a much better 
light than when at Somerset House, this noble 
and brilliant work must excite the admiration 
of all who behold it. 

Nos. 265, 267. The Royal Procession on the 
Thames, Aug. 1, 1831. W.F. Witherington, 
A.R.A.— Why were these two gay and beau- 
ful representations of the splendid spectacle to 
which they refer hung so low as almost to escape 
notice, and defy inspection ? 

No. 269. Return from a Masked Ball. T. 
Clater. Whether we consider this perform- 
ance in its technical, or in its sentimental cha- 
racter, it is equally an object of interest; and 
if a piece of well-painted satin can give value to 
a work of Flemish art, surely the addition of 
mind to matter may claim higher distinction. 
Mr. Clater has represented, with great truth, 
the satiety, and languor, and rumination on 
the past, which generally follow the midnight 
revel; and the freshness and natural splendour 
of early morning, as seen in the horizon, con- 
trast exceedingly well with the jaded forms, 
and artificial trappings, of the actors in the 
scene, 

No. 282. Reading and Listening. T.S. Good. 
—Admirable, both in thought and in execu- 
tion. A volume might be written on the ad- 
vantages of being a good listener. Many a 
ninny has passed for a wise man; many an 
empty purse has been filled, merely by dint of 
patient, determined listening. There is no 
quality in society more productive to its pos- 
sessor. Talk of wit? Nonsense! The witty 
man is feared and shunned ; the silent listener 
esteemed and courted. 

The last-mentioned work is in the centre of 
the mantel, and is surrounded by performances 
of a cabinet size, not less attractive in point of 
talent and interest. We must confine ourselves 
to the enumeration of some of these gems; viz. 
No. 277, The View, R. T. Bone; No. 278, 
Blatchington, Copley Fielding; No. 279, A 

View near Hampstead, J. Linnell; No. 280, 
Head of Sancho, No. 284, Head of Don Quixote, 
C. R. Leslie, R.A.; No. 281, Mole at Naples, 
G. Jones, R.A.; No. 283, Westminster Abbey, 
H. Wilson ; No. 285, Portico of Octavia, Rome, 
G. Jones, R.A.; No. 286, View in Italy, W. 
Cowen; No. 287, View near the Head of Loch 
Tay, Copley Fielding; No. 288, Scene in Boc- 
caccio, R. T. Bone; No. 289, Heath Scene, 
A. Vickers, sen.; No. 290, Beach Scene, W. 
Shayer, &c. &c. These, if not stars of the first 
magnitude, nevertheless form a brilliant con- 
stellation. 

No. 303. The Larder. G. Lance.— There 
are people in the world who think that the ob- 
jects here assembled are only good to eat; Mr. 
Lance has thought that they were also good to 
paint; and of this, as well as of all his other 
works of a similar kind, we may say, that ‘* the 
power of colours can no further go.” 

No. 337. The Recruit. H. Liverseege.——An 





additional cause for regretting the premature 
fate of this young artist. The story is perspi- 
cuously and touchingly told; the tone of colour 
is pleasing ; and the execution is unlaboured. 
[To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Select Specimens of the Edifices of Palladio; 
consisting of Plans, Sections, and Elevations, 
with Details of Four of his most admired 
Buildings at Vicenza. From Drawings and 
Measurements by F. Arundale. London, 
Taylor. 

*€ So justly,’ says Mr. Arundale, in his preface 
to this elegant publication, ‘* have the works 
of Palladio been esteemed by different nations, 
for the general harmony and beauty of their 
proportions, as to obtain for his style of archi- 
tecture a name derived from its founder, and 
followers of the first rank of genius in the art 
he brought to so much perfection. Among 
these, none have better appreciated his peculiar 
excellencies than the leading architects of Great 
Britain, as shewn in the works of Jones, Wren, 
and Chambers, where we find examples of the 
Palladian style, which reflect credit on their 
taste and discrimination, in adapting to our 
English wants and feelings the results of his 
well-applied study of the antique. With a 
view of instituting a comparison between these 
works and those of their great prototype, the 
author has collected for illustration some of the 
finest specimens of Palladio’s executed designs, 
which he selected during a recent tour, care- 
fully giving the measurements of the different 
proportions in English feet, and also details of 
the various decorations of each edifice.” 

The buildings chosen for this purpose are, 
the Olympic Theatre, the Palazzo Chiericati, 
the Screen to the Sala della Ragione, and the 
Villa Capra (of which last, Chiswick House is 
an exact imitation). The plates are twelve in 
number, and are executed with great precision 
and beauty: the descriptions of them are drawn 
up with much perspicuity. Prefixed to the 
work (which is dedicated to Sir John Soane) 
are an Introductory Essay on the State of Ar- 
chitecture in Italy, from the time of Constan- 
tine until the sixteenth century; and a Life of 
Palladio, translated from the Italian of Milizia. 
We have seldom met with a publication better 
calculated to improve the architectural student. 


The History and Topography of the United 
States of North America. Edited by John 
Howard Hinton, A.M. Numbers XXVI. 
to XXX. Hinton. 

TueE most striking plates in these Numbers 

are, ‘Interior of the Presbyterian Church, 

Savannah,” “ Capitol of Virginia, Richmond,” 

*¢ Military School, West Point, New York,” 

and ‘* City Hall, Augusta, Georgia.” 


Views, exhibiting the Exterior and Interior, 
and principal Monuments, of the very ancient 
and remarkable Church of St. Dunstan in 
the West, in the City of London. To which 
is added an Historical Account of the Church, 
by the Rev. J. F. Denham, B.A. Waller. 

ALTHOUGH this ancient edifice could never 

boast of much architectural beauty, yet the 

peculiarity of its position in one of the greatest 
thoroughfares of London, and other circum- 
stances, have so associated it with the earliest 
recollections of every inhabitant of the metro- 
polis, that, now that it has been swept away, 
we are glad to meet with these graphic memo- 
rials of its external and internal form, and of 
the various monumental and other ornaments 





with which it was decorated. The views are 


five in number, and are neatly executed on 
stone by W. Gauci, from drawings by F. T. 
Bury. 
THE MOSAIC PAINTING AT POMPEII. 
[Second Letter.] 

I am induced to add a few particulars to my 
first communication by the publication of an 
essay (of only 12 pages) by Professor Quaranta. 
In this essay, the description of the painting 
is accompanied with proofs, supported by pas- 
sages from Diodorus and Curtiis, that it 
must represent the battle of Issis. I pais 
over these, to extract a few sentences in which 
this celebrated antiquary gives an opinion of 
the merits of this unique work of art. 

“ The extreme delicacy of this work on 
marble far surpasses the celebrated mosaic of 
Palestrina, as well as that of Hadrian’s Villa, 
which have hitherto been considered as the 
greatest wonders in this kind of work. Besides, 
what are four doves, some masks, and a few 
small figures, in comparison with a painting in 
which are represented twelve horses, a large war- 
chariot, and twenty-two persons, more than half 
the natural size, without reckoning those that 
were on the left side, which is almost wholly 
destroyed ? It is impossible to describe the con- 
summate skill with which so many figures are 
arranged and grouped in this confined space, 
or the truth and correctness of the drawing, 
the distribution of light and shade, the effect 
of the colours, and scrupulous attention to the 
minutest accessories. Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael would have been proud of the dying 
horseman; and Alexander’s Bucephalus, the 
horses of the quadriga, the others that lie on 
the ground wounded, and especially the one 
rearing and fore-shortened, are drawn with a 
boldness and truth in their motions and posi-~ 
tions, which the greatest modern painters, Ra- 
phael not excepted, might envy.” 

I must not omit Professor Quaranta’s re- 
mark, that the features of Alexander resemble 
the portraits we possess of him in bronze and 
marble, and on gems: to which the professor 
adds the interesting conjecture, that if we, re- 
cognise the head of Alexander to be his por- 
trait, that of Darius may probably be also his 
true portrait, which has been hitherto wholly 
unknown to us, and would therefore be an 
invaluable addition to ancient iconology. When 
I first saw this master-piece, the heads of Da- 
rius and some other Persians struck mesomuch, 
that I thought I had never seen any so perfect, 
—nay, that even the very finest of Raphael’s 
could scarcely bear comparison with them. As 
a mere amateur, I did not venture to ex- 
press so decided an opinion, and was much 
gratified at finding my ideas confirmed by such 
high authority as that of Professor Q. What 
a painting, or, at all events, what a cartoon, 
must that have been after which so admirable a 
work has been produced with bits of marble ! 

I am happy to inform the friends of art, that 
Professor Quaranta announces a more exten- 
sive essay on the subject, and which will 
shortly be published, accompanied with a cop- 
per-plate from Professor Marsigli’s beautiful 
drawing of this mosaic. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. 
[At the time when the Ettrick Shepherd is, happily for 
his present enjoyment, and, we trust, happi y for his 
permanent interest, exciting so much of the attention 


and receiving the caresses of all ranks in the London 
world, the following sketch of him can hardly fail to 





ratify our readers. We are indebted for it to Mr. 
Som Mackay Wilson, himself a young author, and a 





~ fellow-borderer, «fast by the 
h to Ja) >: 
fiver nook” We have taken the liberty to prune 
some of its poetical imagery; in every other ct we 
think it reflects high credit on the heart and talents of 
the writer, a specimen of whose own poetry we also 
subjoin.—Ed. L. G.*] 


JamEs Hoe, one of the most extraordinary 
individuals that has appeared in the literary 
world, was born on the 26th of January, 
1771, in a wild B sree region called Et. 
trick Forest, in the south of Scotland;—a 
region uneven, rugged, and romantic, — occa- 
sionally beautiful,—always imposing, and often 
untamable in aspect as the spirit of its early 
inhabitants. In this district, the father of our 
poet having been overtaken by unmerited mis- 
fortune, rented a very small farm; and its re- 
mote situation, with his humble circumstances, 
prevented him from being able to bestow any 
other education upon his children than such as 
himself or his lent wife were enabled in the 
evenings to give. What, however, the good 
man wanted in wealth and literature was added 
to him in piety; and morning and night he en- 
deavoured to impart it to his family, as they 
knelt t er before the God of their fathers, 
in their clay-built temple among the mountains. 
While yet a rosy-headed urchin, our young poet 
Was sent into the bosom of the silent mountains 
to watch afew cattle. There, buried in the poetry 
of haunted hills, away from human eyes and 
from human sounds, — while the lark poured 
down its tide of song amidst the pure sunshine 
— d e htees or of the streams as 
they the arose upon his 
ear, like the hymn of the invisible spirits he be. 
lieved to be hovering the glens,— poetry 
became a portion of his nature and his soul; 
and long before he had penned a single line, it 
gushed from his full breast in thoughts too 
deep for words ;—for the sublime or romantic 

of nature, in its awful or diving silence, 
steals out the young soul with magnetic influ. 
ence in pathetic rapture. He who is born 
in the midst of such scenes and is not a poet, 
must resist being one. 

The little he ever knew, if he ever knew 
aught of penmanship, he had in a great measure 
forgotten, and at twenty years of age he was 
— iy hone sb write his own name. Previous 
to this, composed many songs and bal- 
lads, which, as is ‘generally the case, obtained 
him but little among the neighbouring 
peasantry ; and although two of his employers, 
named dlaw, had an. almost paternal care 
over him, yet the multitude of the wise men of 
Savaueiadenaioneten menos but 
ittle for a dreaming, lis maker of 
— in their mt. Sober - minded 
people, forty or fifty years particular} 
in Scotland, panty Alien tayning as eons 
thing that lay about midway between idleness 
and sin ; sober-minded people now look 
upon it much in the same light, with the ex- 
ception that they substitute folly instead of sin. 
So much for the march of liberality. 

Conscious, however, of the power which was 
possessed by the ardent and despised spirit 
within him, the Shepherd took his sheep and 





* Midnight 
The sea is silent, and the winds of God 
Stir not its waters; on its voiceless waves 








his manuscripts into Edinburgh together; and 
his untutored efforts, with all their imper- 
fections upon their head, and those ‘of the 
printer and the printer’s devil added thereto, 
were printed at his own expense. The germs 
of the genius since so generally confessed 
were there visible,— but no man read, bought, 
or spoke of them; and all that the poet 
gained by the publication, (if publication it 
could be called,) was having the honour of 
being made like unto many of his brethren — 
pennyless by the experiment. He returned 
to the forest with his books, without fame and 
without money, to encounter the laugh and 
the jibe of the ignorant, and the reproof of the 
worldly. 

The neglected strains of the Shepherd, how- 
ever, fell upon the heart of a kindred spirit ; 
and charmed by the sweet voice in the wil- 
derness, the ‘* Border Minstrel” visited the 
** Mountain Bard” in his mother’s humble 
cottage. It was chiefly through this acquaint- 
ance with Sir Walter Scott, who amongst 
firm friends ranks with the firmest, that his 
next production, and his work on sheep, met 
with a degree of success which completely 
overthrew ‘the philosophy of their author. 
Having obtained by their publication three 
hundred pounds, the Shepherd was like a bird 
escaped from its cage, trembling and ecstatic 
with the novelty of liberty, and proud of the 
new-found use of its wings, striking upon 
wr | thing, but resting — nothing, and 
continuing its tumultuous flight, till it falls 
upon the earth, with ting breast and 
broken pinions. The ducal lord of the hun- 
dred h amidst which he was a dweller, was 
not a more wealthy man than James Hogg 
with his three hundred pounds. The very 

where he had lately wandered a dream- 
ing herdsman, were conscious of his elastic 
tread. Sirrah — his faithful colley —saw there 
was a change on his master, and perhaps Sir- 
rah was sorry to observe the change, — for 
dogs are wise, wonderful creatures, and Sirrah 
was among the wisest and most wonderful. 
The three hundred pounds ap inex- 
haustible as the treasures of the King of 
Lydia. Their possessor was overjoyed, enrap- 
tured,— he knew not whether he carried the 
earth, or the earth carried him. Nor is it a 
matter of wonder, that on one who had never 
three hundred pence, the sudden 
and unexpected possession of such a sum 
should produce such feelings: — they did 
not argue so much against his judgment, as 
they proved the genuine simplicity of his cha- 
racter. In the glorying and fulness of his 
heart, he took two extensive farms, to stock 
and uphold which would have required a capital 
of more thousands than he had hundreds. And 
in a short time, his all being expended thereon, 
the inexhaustible sum was cwallowed up likea 
snow-flake falling on the bosom of a river —the 
farms passed from his hands, and the profits of 
his publication vanished 
« Like the baseless fabric of a vision,” 


and — left a wreck behind ! leaving him once 
more a pennyless man. 

After battling through a season of buffet- 
ings, disappointments, and misery, tying up 


eth’: | His worldly substance in a bundle, and throw- 


ing his plaid across his shoulders, with no friend 
but the staff in his hands, he 
«« Despised the shepherd’s slothful life,” 


and bidding farewell to his native hills, the 
uneducated son of genius set out upon his pe- 
destrian journey, to become a literary adven- 
turer in the Modern Athens. There he pro- 
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jected the bold and almost ridiculous design of 
an unlettered, self-taught shepherd forsaking 
the solitude of the wilderness, and becoming 
editor of a literary periodical in the metropolis 
of his native country. Wild as the project 
appeared, it was carried into execution, and 
for several months was as successful as any 
former publication of its class. After the fail- 
ure of this publication, Mr. Hogg was seized 
with a long and severe illness; and his best 
and warmest friend at this period (if I remem- 
ber his name aright) was a gentleman called 
Grieves, a hat-manufacturer on the North 
Bridge; and the testimony which the honest 
Shepherd bears to the kindness and brotherly 
affection of Sir Walter Scott, even at this time, 
when he, resenting an imaginary insult, spurned 
them with disdain, do as much honour to the 
worthy baronet’s heart as his splendid novels 
do to his head. Through a sea of troubles, the 
Shepherd still steered onward in his literary 
career, until the publication of his master-work, 
the Queen’s Wake — a poem which purchased 
for him a laurel torn by the strength of nature 
from the tree of enduring fame. He was, 
however, most cruelly deprived of the profits 
arising from the publication by a mercenary 
publisher. 

He was now universally ed as a sort of 
literary prodigy, or a living illustration of the 
spiritually visible power of the mysterious qua- 
lity which we call Genius. His fame having 
arrested the attention of the late Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, that nobleman presented him with a 
small farm near St. Mary’s Loch; and upon 
such terms, to him and his heirs, that it may 
be considered as the Shepherd’s own property. 
It is situated in the very centre of retirement, 
in the midst of a valley somewhat of a trian- 
= form, through which runs the Yarrow. 

early opposite what may be termed a moun- 
tain pass, which runs for about seven miles in 
an almost direct line between the Yarrow and 
the Tweed, a bridge is thrown over the former 
river, dividing the valley into nearly equal 
parts, which appear on each side about a mile 
in length. Here there is nothing striking in 
the character of the scenery. The surrounding 
hills, which are of no great height, possess no 
imposing features, and present only the bare 
green bosom of a pastoral district. Three 
farm steadings, a cottage, a humble school- 
house, and an ancient ruin, are all that the 
eye meets with as being, or having been, the 
habitations of man. Around the farm-house 
farthest down the glen, are some half-dozen 
solitary-looking trees ; the other, which is of a 
humbler description, and jutting over a gentle 
hill, overlooks the Yarrow, is Mount Benger. 
The cottage is a very small and a very clean 
public-house, kept by the wayside for the re- 
freshment of the occasional traveller. It is 
hereabout that his neighbours begin to style 
the Shepherd, Mr. Hogg, and speak of him only 
as a gentleman whom they respect and love. 
Farther distant from his residence, and for 
twenty miles round in every direction, I have 
found his appellation invariably is Hogg the 
poet ; beyond this, and he receives his more 
universal title, the Ettrick Shepherd. The 
third farm-house, which lies about half a mile 
above the bridge, is Altrive, the present resi- 
dence of the poet, and built at his own expense. 
It is erected on a gentle rising ground, with 
the Yarrow behind, and a considerable rivulet 
immediately in front. It is a comfortable 
white-washed cottage, from the door of which 
a rustic bridge is thrown over the rivulet ; and 
although ouly a single story in height, from its 
situation, its white walls peer over the alder- 
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grove with which it is surrounded as though it 
towered to a prouder eminence. It is a square, 
neat, commodious building, such as a poet’s 
fancy might have framed in a dream of content- 
ment. So far as I could judge, the farm may 
contain about twenty-five or thirty acres, a 
considerable portion of which is a peat moss. 
The landscape around is destitute of the bold, 
the romantic, or the varied, but it possesses a 
character of quiet secluded beauty, which, once 
seen, lives in the memory in a perfect form. 

At a ruinous rent he took the adjoining 
stock-farm of Mount Benger, and held it for 
several years, but which, in the spring of 1830, 
involved him in unpleasant and painful diffi- 
culties. 

The Shepherd has also the merit of being 
the original projector of Blackwood’s Maga- 
siné,* and is a prominent member of the cle- 
ver coterie who have shone among its contri- 
butors. 

In stature he is about five feet six. His per- 
son is round, stout, and fleshy, with a slight 
inclination towards corpulency. His usual dress 
is a gray, or rather what is termed a pepper- 
and-salt-coloured coat, composed of cotton and 
woollen, and made wide and flowing, after the 
manner of a sportsman’s, but longer than such 
are generally worn; with trousers of the same, 
and yellow vest, or, upon a gala-day, the gray 
trousers are exch for nankeen. His face 
is ruddy, healthy, good-natured, and stam 
with unassuming modesty and simplicity. Yet, 
in his honest features, and simple manners, he 
is blind as a grave-stone who cannot perceive 
the presence of the silent and unpretending 
but proud consciousness —‘* I am the author 
of the Queen’s Wake, 

* the chief 

"Mang Scotia’s glorious peasantry |’” 
His eyes are of a bluish gray, laughing and 
lively. His brow, broad, open, and untouched 
by age, is still smooth; his hair is of a yellow- 
ish hue; he is active, strong-built, and ath. 
letic, and appears not less than ten years 
younger than he is in reality. As a poet, he 
stands among the foremost; and perhaps no 
writer ever exhibited more of what can only 
be described as natural genius. His muse is 
not of a kind that can grasp the universe, 
and overwhelm us with its power; but it 
plays round and round the soul, ever and anon 
touching it with feelings of 
truth, and tenderness. In prose works 
he has been less successful; but his genius 
wanders th them like a fitful will-o’.the 
wisp; and if it sometimes leaves them dull 
and dark, it often illumines them with flashes 
of brightness. He is an indifferent farmer —a 
tolerable astronomer — as good an angler as a 
poet — an archer anxious to excel, but wide of 
the mark —a poor manager of the things of 
this world—an amiable man—a warm friend — 
an affectionate husband— a fond father — too 
good a master: he is beloved by his neigh- 
bours, honoured by his country, and admired 
of all observers; he is a humble Christian ; 
and a man who, if he has one, does not deserve 
an enemy. 

Next to poetry, his highest amusement is the 
Border games — angling, wrestling, leaping, 
putting the bullet, throwing the hammer, curl- 
ing, and archery; and at the meetings of the 
St. Ronan’s Club the Shepherd may generally 
be seen, with his plaid girt around him, and a 
memorandum-book in his hand, acting not only 
as clerk, but as the presiding and inspiring 
spirit of these Scottish Olympics. As anglers, 





* We doubt this fact. 2a. L. G. 





os beauty, | the 
is 


the Borderers have no superiors ; in wrestling 
they exhibit as much muscular strength as the 
Devonian or Cornish wrestler, and infinitely 
more manly humanity, but scarce a particle 
of his science. In leaping, throwing the ham- 
mer and bullet, they yield to no similar society ; 
while in archery they are certainly some cen- 
turies before any other, for in this art we are 
rather going from perfection than apptoach- 
ing it. 

“erhere are few points ‘of resemblance be- 
tween James Hogg and the Ettrick Shepherd 
in the ‘“* Noctes Ambrosiane.” The form of 
expression is frequently his, but there the 
likeness ceases. The latter is an ideal crea- 
tion of the highly gifted Professor Wilson, 
who is one of the few who love Poesy for the 
sake of poesy —for the beauty of her counte- 
nance and the nobility of her soul. Such use 
of {his name has been a subject of uneasiness 
to Mr. Hogg and of complaint in his family. 
The using of it was possibly like an affair of 
gallantry, in in thoughtlessness, but which 
as been carried so far, and continued so long, 
that the connexion cannot be broken. The 
inspired Shepherd is still in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, but with the exertion of unwearied 
literary industry. They who can judge of him 
aright must see him, as I have seen him, im- 
ploring the blessing of Heaven upon his hos- 
oa board ; or with his family class around 
im—holding an infant school in the wilder- 
ness !—setting an example to all parents—with 
his son by his side, one young daughter between 
his knees, and the third clinging round his 
neck; while 

‘¢ The mother wi’ her needle an’ her shears 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new,” 

and pauses at intervals to gaze with a smile of 
pride and delight upon the scene, as they strive 
who shall repeat to him most ectly their 
Sabbath.school tasks, and obtain during the 
week the reward of their p tion, in the 
fond caress and proud kiss of the father who 
bends over them in love. Tell us not to rever- 
ence the author, were he sublime as Milton and 
powerful as Byron—if his wife speak timidly 
in his presence or startle at his voice, or his 
children crouch at his glance like a hound that 
knows the whip of its master—if we cannot 
reverence the husband, the father, and the 
man; for these are the of his hearth, 
of domestic life, poetry of his 
heart and his home! Can the man be a poet 
where poetry flees from his fireside at his ap- 
roach? If we admire the poetry of * the 

ueen’s Wake,” or of “‘ Kilmeny,” we behold 
that poetry in motion—we perceive its ‘ local 
habitation and its name,” in the little parlour 
of Altrive Lake. 





CHOLERA MORBUS. 


We take credit to ourselves, that throughout 
our lengthened discussions on the nature and 
characters of the much-dreaded Cholera, and in 
our numberless notices of works expressly de- 
voted to the subject, we have never deviated 
from the utmost simplicity of fact and detail, 
nor have we ever, by the fear of party, or in a 
truckling spirit for momentary favour, sacri- 
ficed the expression of the internal conviction 
which we have obtained by experience and by 
thought. In the last Gazette, we noticed the 
reported arrival of this disease in the suburbs 
of this great metropolis, and we foresaw that (as, 
it is strange to say, occurred in all commercial 
towns where the malady has made its appear- 
ance) the severity of the losses and privations 





entailed by the quarantine regulations, which, ; 





as a matter of faith between countries, would 
ensue from a knowledge of this unfortunate 
circumstance, would lead to murmurs (to a 
certain extent justified), and perhaps, among a 
certain set, to a denial of the fact. In this 
great social centre, the ignoble spectacle of di- 
versity of opinion, and opposition to the dictates 
of humanity, might have been anticipated to be 
enacted upon a large scale; even the élite of 
the profession are at variance as to the facts, 
and we contemplate these proceedings with 
mingled sorrow and anxiety. We cannot 
fail to remark, that those who have in this 
city denied the existence of any uncommon 
disorder, as Johnson, King, Uwins, Conquest, 
&c. have not seen the disease as it has now 
existed for nearly three months in the north, 
nor have they seen it here; while men of acute 
observation and sound judgment who have seen 
the malady here and elsewhere, declare its iden- 
tity. If wedecline being forward in the statement 
of our own opinion, it is because we are perfectly 
certain, as has been remarked on the arrival of 
the disease in Sunderland, that if a new and 
malignant disorder, which propagates itself 
slowly but surely, has not made its appearance 
in the neighbourhood of the shipping on the 
Thames, art and nature must quickly triumph 
over any severe malady which is but the false 
messenger of alarm, and health will be the 
harbinger of renewed commercial activity. If, 
on the contrary, this peculiar and fatal malad 

has, in its customary manner, engrafted itself 
among the crowded population of those vicini- 
ties, not the laborious discussions of the ambi- 
tious, the loud assertions of the interested, nor 
even universality of opinion, will effect the 
slightest deviation on the uncontrollable de- 
crees of an Almighty Providence. 











THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. III. 


WE are glad to have it in our power to begin 
this paper with another of these admirable 
translations. 


From the Cephori of Aischylus, called by the 
Germans the *‘ Electra.” 
Chorus of Women, supposed to be Trojan Captives. 


Strophe 1. 

Here, from the palace, are we sent to 

A funeral rite, move in funereal train, 
Sisters ! and let us join in some sad lay, 

Beating our breasts—ah ! wo is me, the pain 

Of many a recent furrow, many a stain 
Crimsons them yet—my heart but feeds on care, 

Shall we for others mourn, who weep in v 
For our lost country ?—at that thought I bare 
My bosom, rend my veil, and weep in my despair. 


Antistrophe }. 

Terror, accompanied by many a sound 

Of fearful presage, many a fearful sight, 
That haunts the guilty soul in slumber bound, 

With hair erect, and shrieks that well might fright 

ueen, came howling, in the noon of night, 

From his own deepest hell; and those who know 

To read the future, and interpret right 
Her dream, the wrath of those below, 





And hence ¢  murderess feels a new and keener wo. 


oe ee, oe a PO 
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Strophe 2. 
What funeral lays can chase her dreams of night? 
What lustral waters cleanse her guilty stain ? 
And how shall I perform the ungra' rite? 
Can all the ‘umes that all lands contain, 
Can all the waters of the earth or main,” 
Wash out that little spot, or heal that wound? 
Fallen house! O race of Atreus, past your reign ! 
A darkness visible, darkness without a sound, 
A dreariness of the grave, enwraps your palace round. 


Antistrophe 2. 

The majesty, the glory, and the power, 

Of him who was the mind and ear of all, the sway 
That once struck awe like Jove’s, has had its hour. 

A life of bliss would be divine; but say 

What mortal here can count upon a ak 
Yes, Justice reigns to vindicate man’s right : 

Some she cuts off at morning’s ‘ing ray— 
Some tardier fate at evening's Sscoing. light, 
And some at midnight’s hour sink to eternal night. 


Strophe 3. 
A drop of blood sinks not into the ground— 
Indelibly it remains, and must remain, 
And call for vengeance; grief that knows no bound, 
eating care, and unconsumed pain, 


earth’s mingled streams, or ocean's tide, 
Could wash away the blood in which her hands aredied. 


Antistrophe 3. 
Forced by 4 cruel fate, since that dread hour 
When from my native home, a slave forlorn, 
I was delivered to a tyrant’s power, 
What have I known but sorrow? nor less I mourn 
That all her acts of evil must be borne 
Without a plaint—nay, I’ve been taught the.art 
Of smiling whan my bosom swells with scorn ; 
Then, too, at times a bitter tear will start, 
And in my cloak I hide the throbbings of my heart- 
Our next introduction is (we believe) an 
unpublished production of one of our most 


popular poets. 
Lines presented toa Young Lady,+ by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
They tell me of an Indian tree, 
Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot and blossom wide and high, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life that fills and warms 
Tif thus, though wooed by fertering f 
*Tis thus, yu; ati ri 
And fed by fame if rake h be, _ 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends 
With love’s true instinct back to thee. 


Sayings in Conversation.—* Did you see the 
abuse of you in a scurrilous Sunday paper last 
week?" said A. ‘** No, and I never care tor such 
things,” replied L.; “ for though a calf’s 
tongue may be rough, it is but a calf’s tongue 
after all.’ 

“* X. is so very close,” it was observed, 
“he will squabble about a single farthing.” 
“ Well,” remarked W., “ I have always 
thought that the less one squabbles about the 
better.” 

‘*¢ That fellow ****,” said W., “ with his 
princely fortune, is so over-burdened with wealth 
that he does not know how to spend it.” 
‘* Yes,” remarked J., “ he is evidently living 
in a state of great pecuniary embarrassment.” — 
Waiter, snuff the candles,” exclaimed the 
same witty person; ‘“‘ these wicks are fort- 
nights.” 

“How do you think Lacy has done the 
Devil, at Covent Garden?” asked one of a 
coterie assembled as usual at the Garrick after 
the play. ‘* Why,” replied the punster, ‘* he 
has done like a very Greek—by shewing him- 
self to be quite a Lacy-demonian.” 

Buckle, the Jockey. 
* And is o.p Bucxixy dead ?”—Shakespeare.t 
Yes, he has passed ! his course is run— 
Dead beat, at last, old Buckle lies; 

+ The in oat pee on 4 these Sota Bose adeeneed, 
was for the first time separated from her parents; and 
the lines allude to the tender affection and yearning with 
which she — of her mother and home. 

+ The celebrated jockey, Buckle, died last week. Fifty 

ears’ — proved him to be the best rider ever 


nown: it race was at the close of the Houghton 
Meeting, 1831, when he took his leave of the turf.—News- 
papers. ‘ 





* The or 


He’s done—ay, worse than done and done 
Even at the worst impl: 
Fleet as he was, more fleeting lire, 
Though on the turf he ’d fast ; 
Alas! to think how vain the strife !— 
Beneath the turf he’s thrown at last. 
His start was fair, the field was clear, 
Yet he his distance could not save; 
No winning post could he come near, 
Nor hedge from that vile ditch, the grave. 
If sought he Epsom know we not, 
Or sweats to match the jockey $ 
Newmarket must bide man’s old lot, 
- And Buckle’s tongue be lost to him. 
Oft swifter than the breezy wind 
We've seen him in his pride of place; 
Now, e’en though heirs he has left behind, 
There is an end to all his race. 
Saddle and bridle hang in shade, 
And lay old Buckie in the ground ; 
And pray that, in the balance weighed, 
No ounce may. he be wanting found. 
EUTHA, a Member of the Garrick. 


Said Schedule A to Schedule B, 
** Most of your boroughs come to’me;” 
Says Schedule B to Schedule A 





** You’re wrong—they’re going to D-K.”* 
In our account of the dinner in our last, we 
printed the name of Mr. Lincoln instead of 
Mr. Fitzroy Stanhope. 





DRAMA, 
KING’S THEATRE. 


THE announcement of “ la Signora Contessa 
Lazise, her first appearance on any stage,” to 
fill the part of Desdemona, in Rossini’s opera of 
Otello, excited our curiosity a little; and some 
information we obtained as to the motives that 
had induced the attempt, disposed us not to be 
over critical, but to try to follow the example 
of Sterne’s generous man, and ‘be pleased, we 
knew not why, and cared not wherefore.” It 
was on Saturday that the “‘ Contessa’? made her 
début ; but we did not attend till her second ap- 
pearance, on Tuesday night. Her face and 
figure being pretty, we were prepared for the 
utterance of some sweet, though perhaps feeble, 
notes, when lo! a shrill piercing voice, most 
distressingly out of tune, struck on our dis- 
mayed ears. However, after a little hesitation, 
we heroically resolved to sit out the whole 
opera. We did so, and arrived at the convic- 
tion that ‘*la Signora Contessa” labours under 
that insurmountable obstacle to vocal excel- 
lence, a defective ear. The tendency to sharp- 
ness prevailed, more or less, throughout. The 
audience, however, appeared good -naturedly 
unconscious of this, though the effect of all the 
concerted pieces in which the prima donna bore 
@ part may be readily imagined. It were idle 
to enter into particulars as to voice, style, &c., 
in the absence of the one thing needful, a true 
intonation. Signora Albertini, who played 
Emilia, appeared just tolerable in comparison 
with Desdemona. Signor Winter went through 
the part of Otello with much spirit and energy. 
The scenery was goods Mr. Mason manages 
this. part of the business, at least, much better 
than his prédecessors. The house was toler- 
ably well filled, the boxes particularly so. 





Drury Lane. The Demon; or, the Mystic 
Branch. 
Covent GarpENn. The Fiend-Father ; or, 
Robert of Normandy. 
Tue public prints have so drugged us with 
devils, demons, fiends, and such-like gentry, 
that we have come to a resolution, that the 
less we have to say about them, it will be the 
more agreeable. At Paris, where they go re- 
gularly mad at certain periods about something 
or other, the last, or nearly the last, fit has 
been breught on by an opera of Mayerbeer’s, 








* We rather suspect this has been in print. 


called Robert the Devil. Now, we in London 
being equally addicted to be crazy at second 
hand, and insane by imitation, have had a 
glorious theatrical race, who should be first 
and foremost in importing, travestying, hash- 
ing up, and dishing the said opera, for the 
entertainment and delight of all playgoers. 
The Adelphi took the lead, and made a hit of 
it. On Monday Drury Lane started, and on 
Tuesday Covent Garden followed; both de- 
pending on fine scenery, grand coups, machi- 
nery, the music, and the diadlerie. The story 
is familiar to every body. Robert of Nor- 
mandy is the son of a devil, who had wheedled 
his fair mother into matrimony ; and his af- 
fectionate papa is very anxious to lead him, 
through crime, to the inheritance in the lower 
regions, rather than suffer him to remain on 
earth in possession of his mundane dukedom. 
The poor fellow is sadly puzzled between his 
infernal and human natures ; now inclining to 
the foul fiend, now leaning to virtue, incul- 
cated by a damsel who had attended his mother 
on her death-bed, and brings him her last 
solemn admonition, to avoid the designs of her 
amiable consort.‘ In the end he does baffle 
these paternal strategies ; the sire sinks into his 
native fire; and the Princess of Sicily, loving 
and beloved, inflicts the happiness of marriage 
upon ‘him who has just escaped a fate of 
another very frightful kind. 

As comparisons are acknowledged to be 
odious, we abstain from instituting any be- 
tween the rival devils, exorcised at D. L. by 
a Bishop, and arranged at C. G. by a Lacy. 
The music, to our taste, has little to strike you, 
either at the one house or the other; and the 
subject, treat it as you may, must, after all, clip 
tooclosely between thesublime and the ridiculous 
to possess permanent claims to rational admira- 
tion. As it is, it will be a grand spectacle to gape 
at for some weeks to come; the nuns will be re- 
suscitated, to dance about like a multiplication 
of Tam o’ Shanter’s “ cutty sark ;” the splen- 
did ‘paintings of Stanfield (especially) and of 
the Grieves will delight the eye of the multi- 
tude; and the vocal talents of Braham, In- 
verarity, and Shireff, heard to great advantage 
in the one version, as are those of Phillips and 
Mrs. Wood in the other, will charm the ear 
in as far as the compositions entrusted to them 
will allow. Bevond and after this, Robert the 
Devil may go to the devil, or to the King’s 
Theatre; whither (i. ¢. to the latter, only,) the 
higher orders will follow him; and we shall 
say, that in the present disordered state of the 
universe, it would be quite as well not to make 
so many mock hells upon earth. 

———— = 
VARIETIES. 

Switzerland. — The Nestor of the Swiss lite- 
rati, M. de Bonstetten, died on the 3d inst. at 
Geneva, after a short illness. 

Correct! -We have frequently noticed the 
correct way in which the French newspapers 
translate English news: the following, from 
Le Globe, is fine ! —‘* Dans la correspondance 
particuliére d’Irlande, le Courier fait mention 
d’un assassinat commis sur la personne du Voe- 
rend- Witty, ministre protestant de Golden, 
comté de Tipperary.” 

The Lady Chapel.—Proceedings at the Meet 
ing on the subject of the Preservation and Re- 
storation of the Lady Chapel, &c. a pamphlet 
published by J. B. Nichols; and a South-east 
view, on stone, of the same edifice, by J. Harris, 
and dedicated to Mr. Saunders; sold at a low 
price, are admirably calculated to keep alive the 











good feeling which has been excited in the public 
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to save this noble relic from the spoliation to 
which it was doomed. To both, every man of 
taste, every lover of the antiquities of his 
country, must wish extensive circulation ; and 
to the object to which they are devoted, per- 
fect success. 

Fossil Elephant,—The bones of an enormous 
Mastodonte were found last July near the 
Mein, in Bavaria. It was at the depth of 
about twelve feet; and among the remains 
were fragments of a molar tooth weighing six 
pounds, 

Bad Water.—The Royal Address of the 
Water-King of Southwark, a biting squib at 
the Southwark Water-works, is before us ; and 
likely enough, in addition to graver arguments, 
to obtain public attention to the supply of pure 
water to the Borough, as well as to the rest of 
the metropolis. For a civilised and enlightened 
people, we surely allow many strange and offen- 
sive anomalies to remain long uncorrected in 
our system, since the very first want of the in- 
habitants of the capital itself is so utterly 
neglected. 

Capt. Blaquiere: Mr. Kendrick._We are 
sorry to learn that more than serious appre- 
hensions are entertained respecting the fate of 
our old friend, Captain Blaquiere, the author 
of several valuable and interesting works,— 
Letters from the Mediterranean, Letters on 
Greece, &c. &c. Captain Blaquiere, it seems, 
sailed about fifteen months ago in a merchant- 
vessel for the western isles, which, there is 
every reason to fear, has foundered at sea, 
since nothing of her or her unfortunate crew 
has since been heard of.—We have also to 
mention the recent death of Mr. Kendrick, 
the sculptor. Few young artists gave greater 
promise at the commencement of their career, 
carrying off all sorts of honours, and the prizes 
in competition for national monuments. Re- 
cently, however, Mr. K. lost much of his in- 
tellectual faculty, and has died in poverty at 
an early age. 

Journalism.—A subscription has been entered 
into in Paris for the purpose of distributing 
over France a hundred thousand copies of the 
Journal des Connoissances utiles, politique, agri- 
cole, et commercial ; every monthly number of 
which contains thirty-two pages, or nearly four 
hundred pages a-year. Since the commence- 
ment of 1831 there have appeared in Norway 
twenty political or literary journals. 

Arabian Method of making Coffee. —A 
bright charcoal fire was burning in a small 
stove. She first took, for four persons, four 
handsful of the small, pale, mocha berry, little 
bigger than barley. These had been carefully 
picked and cleaned. She put them into an 
iron vessel, where, with admirable quickness 
and dexterity, they were roasted till their colour 
was somewhat darkened, and the moisture not 
exhaled. The over-roasted ones were picked 
out, and the remainder, while very hot, put 
into a large wooden mortar, where they were 
instantly pounded by another woman. This 
done, Kamalia passed the powder through a 
camel’s-hair cloth; and then repassed it through 
a finer cloth. Meanwhile a coffee-pot, contain- 
ing exactly four cups of water, was boiling. 
This was taken off, one cup of water poured 
out, and three cups full of the powder, after 
she had ascertained its impalpability between 
her finger and thumb, were stirred in with a 
stick of cinnamon. When replaced on the fire, 
on the point of over-boiling, it was taken off, 
the heel of the pot struck against the hob, and 
again put on the fire. This was repeated five 
or six times. I forgot to mention she added a 
very minute piece of mace, not enough to make 





its flavour distinguishable ; and that the coffee- 
pot must be of tin, and uncovered, or it cannot 
form a thick cream on the surface, which it 
ought to do. After it was taken, for the last 
time, from the fire, the cup of water, which | 
had been poured from it, was returned. It | 
was then carried into the room, without being | 
disturbed, and instantly poured into the cups, 
where it retained its rich cream at the top.— | 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 

Intended Expedition to di the Sources 
of the Nile. —A Frenchman, who has resided 
fourteen years in Egypt, has lately conceived a 
project which he is on the point of earrying 
into execution. He intends to set out for Cairo, 
and endeavour to penetrate as far as the sources 
of the White Nile, or to the eastern banks of 
the Lake Tchad. Not having sufficient funds 
to carry his plan into effect, he has written to 
Paris, where, subscriptions being opened, a con- 
siderable sum has already been collected. The 
king was the first who put down his name, and 
the Princess Adelaide has contributed a thou- 
sand francs: an unknown friend has sent the 
same sum. On the list of subscribers are the 
names of Count Alexander de Laborde, Jo- 
mard, Taylor, Walkenaer, &c. Other con- 
siderable donations have been received or pro- 
mised, and there is every reason to hope that 
the necessarysum will soon be made up.—Paris, 
Feb. 18. 

Discordance of Consonants. — Mathews, in 
his imitations, has made frequent and facetious 
use of the blunders to which Germans are 
liable in confounding v with f, and the Welsh 
in occasionally converting the same letter into 
6. Perhaps no phrase would be so totally per- 
verted by the lips of a German as the mot of 





which being seated on higher ground than any 
other capital in Europe, has great extremes of 
temperature: 

Nueve meses de invierno, y tres de infierno. 

At Madrid, who can hope or e’en wish to grow old? 
Such strange weather has fallen to her lot; 

For nine menths in the year ’tis hibernally cold, 
And for three ’tis infernally hot. 

“ What would the Welshman, with his 4 for 
v, make of our festive motto?” was asked at a 
college compotation. ** Make of it? Why, im- 
prove the reading, to be sure: Dum bibimus, 
bibamus.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. VIII. Feb. 25, 1832.) 


A Life of Lord Byron, which will contain a icular 
account of his Residences at Geneva, Venice, Ravenna, 
and Pisa; with some Poems unpublished, &c.: by Thomas 
Medwin, a Also, by the same, a translation of the 
Plays of schylus, beginning immediately with the Pro- 
metheus Bound. 

The SS of Miss Edgeworth’s works are pre- 
paring for publication an edition of her Tales and Novels, 
with illustrations, in monthly volumes. 

Bibliophobia; Remarks on the present languid and de- 

ressed state of Literature and the Book Trade. 

Sir Richard Phillips announces, that, after several 
years’ labour, he has completed the printing, and is about 
to publish, a volume called a Million of Facts, intended 
to serve as a general Common-Place Book of reference on 
every subject of probable inquiry and ape 

A History of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans 
of Scotland, by James Browne, LL.D. 

By Lady Sandford, of G w, Stories from the His- 
— of Rome, addressed to a little boy. 

e have received the following notice :—‘‘ Preparing 
for publication, the a a new weekly M ine, to 
consist of articles, like the title, original, and, like those 
of guage, ind bl is minor work of a 
(a degree of originality will be illustrated by spirited 
and humorous woodcuts.” 

Mr. Le er mevion ang ~. Lance ag of 
Universal Geography, comp: n Fi aps, from 

inal MSS. pa oe materials. , ™ 

phlet on the Nature and Treatment of Cholera, 


by slr A” Carlile. 
History Philoso y Illustrated, from the Fall of 
the Roman Em) to the Revolution of France, by 








George Miller, D.D. &c.; @ condensed and improved 


Charles III. of Spain on the climate of Madrid, : 


edition of that which was published at intervals in eight 
volumes, as Lectures delivered in the Dublin University. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Southey’s Essays, Moral and Political, 2 vols. 16mo. 
12s. bds.—Adventures of a Younger Son, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Richardson’s Fauna Boreali-Americana, 
with coloured Plates, Vol. Il. 4to. 4/. 4s. bds.—Ainsworth 
on Cholera, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Revell’s Narrative, 12mo. 
5s. bds.—Attila, a Tragedy, and other Poems, post 8vo. 
108. 6d. bds.—-Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife, 12mo. 4s. 
cloth.—Peithman’s French Grammar, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.— 
Braddock’s Memoir on Gunpowder, 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Phe- 
nomena of Nature, from the German of Von Turk, 12mo, 
4s. Gd. cloth.—Family Library, Vol. XXVII. Painters, 
Vol. V. 18mo. 5s. cloth.—Akerman’s Numismatic Manual, 
12mo. 8s. cloth.—Fennell’s Elementary Treatise on Al-~ 
gebra, 8vo. Ys. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 


February. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday.. 16 | From 19. to 38 | 29°86 to 29-60 
Friday --+- 17 — 30. — 45. | 2062 — 29°79 
Saturday-- 18 | —— 33. — 46. 30°02 — 30-22 
Sunday---- 19 | —— 30. — 42 30°22 — 3020 
Monday -- 20 | —— 21. — 42. | 3022 — 30-25 
Tuesday -- 21 — 29 — 4% | 3019 — 30-23 
Wednesday 22 — 4 — 37 | 325 — 30-26 


Prevailing winds, N. and N.E. 
_ Except the 20th and 2lat, generally cloudy: rain at 
times on the 17th and 18th. 
Rain fallen, +025 of an inch. 
monton. 


Latitude-..... 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude-.-. 0 351 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«> We had intended this week to give some farther 
interesting information from Vienna and Berlin on the 
subject of Cholera (shewing, indeed, how nearly the dis- 
putatious farce now playing in London has been already 
performed on the Continent); but having, at alate hour, 
received yet more recent intelligence, we are induced to 
postpone the whole till our next. In the meanwhile, we 
trust there will be no relaxation of government and me- 
dical vigilance: the positive arguments for this, are far 
more strong than the negative arguments for an opposite 
course; and even if we allowed that sinister views exag- 
erated some cases, surely it is equally just to believe that 
men pledged to a theory would be as ready to conceal as 
others to blazon this malady. We are also obliged to 
make several Reports, &c. of Public Societies yield for 
awhile to more temporary matters. 

L. H. inadmissible, both from subject and composition, 

The MSS. of the Poet’s Death are left at our office for 
the writer. 

T. M. R. declined, with thanks. 

M. A. B.’s lines, though pleasing, are inadmissible. 
A. Z. ditto, from the subject. F.C. H. also declined, 
with thanks. 

We thank a Blue of the Old School, and will adopt as 
much of his advice as our plan permits. 

Logos, we fear, is too long;—at any rate, we think we 
might prefer his second proposed part to the first, 

e cannot resist the following :— 

On a Fountain in a Grove, ’ 
The ioving heart can never more 
Forget, sweet fountain, thee ! 
The stock-dove coos, 
The fir-tree groans, 
Thy streamlet weeps, 
The lover moans— 
Oh, sacred sympathy ! D.H. F., 

A German, Teacher of 
his Native Tongue. 


In a second note, the learned poet proposes to read, in the 
first line— 
** Who-ever loved, will never more” — 
Perhaps an improvement !—Ed. 
To the Editor, §c. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to say a few words, in justice 
to the engraver, in respect to the ne ae to my 
Life of Akenside? That portrait is copied from the one 
prefixed to the quarto edition of Akenside’s poems; and 
as that edition was published under the care of the poet’s 
excellent patron, Mr. Dyson, there can be no doubt of its 
being a genuine likeness. An apprehension is entertained 
—and you, I see, in some degree partake of it—that the 
name of Akenside is now comparatively obsolete. But, 
sir, you ought to remember that Akenside never was what 
is so greatly prized in a commercial sense, a popular poet. 
Neither was Lucretius a popular poet; and yet has he 
not descended to these times, and is he not by all critics 
ranked next to Virgil? and by many even as hissuperior? 
Neither Lucretius nor Akenside would have been flattered 
by any such appreciation ;—but who, in these days, would 
not be proud of the recorded admiration of such eminent 
critics as Dr. Warton, Dr. Blair, Dr. Beattie, Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Brown, and Dr. Dugald Stewart? No Life of 
Akenside can ever be interesting to a vulgarly minded 
man ; but to an elegantly minded one, no anecdote, how- 
ever slight, can ever be uninteresting. He is, in fact, 
duly appreciated only by the highest order of minds.—] 
am, sir, &c. CHARLES BuckE, 





Feb, 20, 1832. 
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MINIATURE PAINTERS, and 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ARTISTS inspect his 
extensive and Stock of eck of Ge Mote Miia Miniature en wats, 


M Cases, Maker, tment, to 
Her Majesty). at Noi ‘strand wh Se en ie 
Trade being now conducted under A, Tt 





he is enabled Orders in time, 

RIZISH INSTITUTION, PALL| Cismaadarmmeaaaaewae = 
the Works of British Artists, isopen daily, from Ten in the . a County and Forip » 
qa Ss Pi at W. Miers, No. 111, hear Waeterlos' Bridge. 

‘WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, A Us LA C. 
PIR go ehty Soy J of Aut intendes fer Cho sten- ELO D’ T” "s s. % 
— ie sent on Monday the Sth, and Tuesday ea pam a s 


E. PRENTIS, Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Lectures on and Magnetism. 

Moseley will oomeneeen, on Thursday, the Ist of Mar 
Course of Po; x Lectures on Electricity, Kate nag Voltaic 
a, ‘ eh be followed by a — on Magnetism, 
Electro-: a ermo- M: sm. 

The — will be dallered at o’Clock on each suc- 
ceeding T! ursday even: 

Terms for each Course, Two Guineas; or for the Two Courses, 
Three Guineas. 

Any Gentleman presenting his Card will receive admittance to 


the Introductory Lecture. W. OTTER; M.A. 
_ February 10, 1882. é . 
Oo Ni STABLE’S MISCELLANY.— 
e Stock of this valuable Literary ° 
ib oe taie sotzees, Raeg ee eet 
Street, Blac Liclann ae pei den, the oa oY Marche on One COLE 
Catalogues x may be had of Tintate Chance, and Co. 65, q Paul’s 
urchyard; and of M. Hodgson, 191, Fleet Street 











FRAME E TABLETS, in various 
ounting Dra 


much more effective; as they harmonise w: and 
seem to form part of the Drawing isa They will lie 
the Portfolio or and are less liable to soll. They are 
many 


4 Causes, and most effi 
odern 


and Rolls, and Hy ees 
sion of each Song, by Hep py Soke yeh ones w sary tad, that 
its Embellishments 


and Dean, Street; Cramer, Addison, 
Street; asi bel, Celoeee 








Bacss ae THIS DAY. 


ODERN ‘DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 


8 Popular oe retument of 4 Nature, Symptoms, | scseots 


1 and superior descri: 
Novello, Sodiies and D’Almaine, ag 5 vA -y oo Row 


‘ious French Dictionary. 
In 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, the 6th edition, 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGBS, in conformity with the 

. In Two Parts—French and English, and En- 

glish and French; in which are in’ ced many jousand 


Ww not to be in other French and E 

Fn Bea 8 a pain oy ot Es = the bmg 

CBee, aoe » and on the Varieties in the Declinable 
ae M. DE LEVIZAC. 


y improved, eae 
carefully elute fe ng -...X, the I of the of 


London: Printed for pagc,080 and Gradock Lon, ans Som 





and Ca,; + Treach ees Dulauand E. Wil- 
tame; and Holdsworth and Bal 
*.* In the fn 9 b of this 





Work, it has been ne aim of both the Author and Editor to adapt 
it for the purposes of Tuition, by the exclusion or modification of 
i |tdee to be presented to the eye of youthful 





n 18mo. price, bound, 2. 6d. 7th edi 
ROS? Ss NEW ELEMENTS of 
CONVERSATIONS—French and English. 

lau and Co. Soho nee) Longman and Co. Paternoster 
taker ve Maria Lane; and Sons, 
Old Broad Street; 5 Renpbin ona and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; J. 
ae = New Bond os: es and Cradock, Hamilton and 
Souter, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 

Ww. Darton and on, t Holborn Hill. 





Tn 1 vol 4s. 6d.'a new Ts. 


ERQUIN PIECE 's CHO SITES de 
Ant oe | ay tl 

pA. dw ; T.et oe Boosey, Old Broad 

Exchange ; Maker at Co. Ave Maria Lane 


' 
Go- Tatermestes Bow 3 Harding et Lepard, Pall Mall 
erence ¢ Co. Stationers’ Hall Court Scuter, St. Paul's 


Chareoy Dancan, Paternoster Row; Poole et Edwards, 
aria “yh, et Harvey et Darton, Fenchurch Street. 











HE PASSES of the ALPS, illustrated by 
WILLIAM BROCKEDON, complete in Two Volumes ; 
above One H P 


The — of this splendid Werk, in 2 vols. boarded in cloth 


and lettered, ——_ Svo. 10l.; royal 4to. 151. ; ditto, 

Josie poner, oe i Proofs before the letters, inoperial ato. 20. 
wi pea pv 3 colombier folio, with 

To be had of the her 3, po) Queen Square; 





can do wv and the most lovely scenes of 
re while the narrative is at once historically important and 
oO FLORISTS, AMATEURS, and the 
LOWER-PAINTING.—The Camellia 
Ja xj Bette The * Burong’s Princess Victoria” 
_ Hyacinth, “ Goort 

The Reyal for hes a Series 
favourite Flowers, present- 
interest to the lovers of Flowers, and beautiful 

su for in Painting. Besides this 
Essays, by the oop 





Cheapest and most Digest Riles the Pilgrim's Progress 
CAUTION.— ‘The e Publisher feels it 


to cal ion of the Public to the fol- 
the Pilgrim’s 





com 
and the T 

may account Oe eee eee thought proper toappred 
his name to his drawings (which do not exceed twenty) !'!—at 
least, it is a very fair supposition. 

On Monda: price only 9s. elegantly bound tered 
with 110 benastten Tilstrations by OW Boone a ehand 
Semele S- Mason po pe ty by ye pend 


Bun P. 
... nyan's ilgrim’s Progress, in a neat duo- 





sive Medical Guide for the Use 2 sa Fouulllee, | and 
jE abe Ohman, 2. fall Ac. 
Chstera, ‘with the best ntive and 

re ee eee 

MS eg py my ey Ye ee and Waterloo 

_— It is very far above the celebrated Buchan’ we 

oa Soom nee ea cere: i en, 

bei jofited by ite wisdom. ie) 

« In the opinion of a respectable - 

Fe is enriched with m that modern 


ofall practice 
catmbslaed ch be tebeebin nol innetes incomparab! 

ries to Rochas, but alte to peg tao yey language.” 

wit it inaltogethor deserving of permanent popularity. "— London 
cde sane Sf the very bent and ssest etefll books published in 


modern times.” —M 
Published by Sim and Marshall, London; sold by all 
Booksellers. 


Albs, by che cante Action, 06 ofiston, content ond cafenges, 
2. A’ Treatise on Indigestion ; illustrating 
cao Gemnpteres, V artotion: Castes and correct Treatment of 
h and Liver; with Posetieal 
on some o Paiotat 


in those 
Geen, 2 F satis at ers 





recommend it convinced 
tant ruse a yt was lepeeatey « called ea tant Tones Medical 


“ It is very evidently the result of close attention to, and deep 
lence in the wubject Mr. Abernethy speaks of it In terms 
otbigh praise.” Magazine, Jan. 1880. 


Bisn0r a HEBER'S HYMD YHINS. 


Murray, Albemarle 





T= DUTY of 2 CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 
a pa! ‘alg Met DRL 
the Rev. NEWTON MART, M.A. 
Of Universit: College, Oxford. 


titi’ J., G., eT ae ringten, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
oye (Gado; hard and Son, Pic- 


Piace ; 
Tents Noweecm and inom, } pageen Durham; 


3s. half-bound, 
HARLIE SEYMOUR; or the Good 
Sat on Se Ae by my bee sy 
Co. A aria Lane; Hatchard 


» Ti ' and 
and Son; and J. N Nisbet, London; and Waugh and Innes, Edin- 








82d edition, revised, 2s. bound, 
NEW and EASY METHOD of 
learning the SPELLING and ag hat of se ay ta of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE; containing Frengh Words in Al- 
with their Signitications in English, om Intro- 
duction to the Grammar, aVi - 
By JOHN PE 
4 Re Printed for art = o- os 
vingtons; Booseys; ; > 5 
Dulau and bo.; Wither sed Got J. Souter; Sherwood and 
Co. ; Simpkin and Co.; and Poses nd Co. 
By the same Author, 


Elements of French Conversation, with Vo. 
Grammar of the Fr French Tongue, 17th edit. 
v French Baswelees, with Rules of Syntax. 


French ables. 20th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
_ La Bonne Bonne Mare, contenant de Petites Piéces 





nn een ee 
LADY. 


etn aa 
re Lad Byron's = ie for “Miss Wise, Chater 
yh tatngt ~ ates faa Geom much 
— oe ly hel, example— 


wi tact.” — " 
Printed for James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo Piace. 





with the Waverley Novels. 
Now in course Ler or nap ey ened ond 


beau 
Sin tare Coomtry NOVELS Ni No. XII. ; con- 
a 


(Tobe i vol evan, corrected, and accom 

bya New Int fae by Tviet Lee Lee, written ——— 
for this edition, with Engravings from Designs by Stephanoff. 
The Stories already a nay this Series consist of the 


The The Spy and Cooper. 
The Last of the Mohicans, } » 
bmg 2 Williams, and By Godwin. 


Frank or the ‘alker, Bevebien Beows. 
The H Ae rey 
*,* sa Conese he 





vivendi 
i editio, prioribus longe 


ques. Sth edition, 3s. 6d, 





12mo. as. 6d. bound, 
ELECTZ e PROFANIS SCRIPTORI. 
BUS baad quibus admista sunt varia honesté 
Scriptoribus deprompta. Nova 


: Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co. 5 J. Richard- 

; Rivingtons; J. ; T. and T. ; B.S. Kirbys 

8. Williams; J. Duncan ; Morse ant Co; Whittaker and Co.; 
and Simpkin and Co. 





A_new and im; 


OLDSMITH'S NATURAL HISTORY, 

abridged for the Use of Schools and pars bb Persons. 

Lendon: Printed for — and »and FP, 

Rivington; Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker, Treach: es ; 

Simpkin and Marshall; J. Scuter ; J. M. Richardson; Cowie 

and Co. j Darton and Son; Poole and Edwards; ‘T'. Bumpus; 
and Boukson ead 





The Book ef Nature, Second Edition. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, 36s. beards, 
HE BOOK of NATURE; a Popular 
a a the  nonet Laws and Phenomena of 
By i iN MASON GOOD, M.D, F.R.S. &c. 
“ The best philosophical digest of the kind which we have 


seen.” 
Landen! renee Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 


By the same Author, 
In 6 vols. 890, dd edition, 31, 150. 


The Study of. Medicine, Edited by by | Samuel 





Henry Colburn end 1, ew Street. 


Cooper, Professor of Surgery ip the Landon University. 











JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Watkins's hica!l Dictionary. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. with . — “pr Chara new edition, 


HE UNIVERSAL ‘BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY ; 3 ats an Historical Account Sue most 


ae Gardening, 
vol. 8vo. 2l. ex! 


ae apes ¢ 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING, 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, ‘Aveo ulture, and Landscape pa seer &c. &c. 





eminent Persons of ge and Nation, p Na- 
tives of Great Britain and Ire! 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. 
This m y is one of the most com 
sive Biographical Works extant; and, as a book of 
possesses an anequalled degree of interest and utility. 
London: Longman, Rees, e, Brown, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary, 25s. 
Mavor’s Universal Short-Hand, 6s. boards. 


Morrison’s Tilements of Book-Keeping, by 
Single and Double Eutry, 8vo. 8s. half-bound. 
er’s Elements of Land-Surveying, in 
all its Branches. Plates end ‘Woodcuts, 9s. bound. 
In 8vo. 2d edition, price 10s 
ERMONS preached in St. j nd 's Chapel, 
Clapham. 
. By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, 
Vicar of Glasbury. 
Printed for womee - and Adame, Paternoster Row. 


Parochial damene preached at Glasbury, 
4th edition, price 10s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at High Wycombe, 8th 
edition, 2 vols. price Qis. 


A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public 


Worship, price 2s. 6d. 


en- 
rence, 














tnd Series of the Museum Criticum. 
Price 5s. the Second Number of the 
HILOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 
Contents :—Professor Scholefield’s schylus—Niebuhr 
on the Age ur the Coas! riber, S Lajeoes es anda—Fables 
of Babrius—Kruse’s Hellas— es Philip of The- 
angela—Translation of the Zineid, Boot poo of Darius 


— Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece—-On the Root of 


EiAtw, and some of its Derivatives in the Greek, Latin, and 
Teutonic L ournal of Ed i and Vote by Ballot 
in the Athenian State. 
ami : J. and J. J. Deighton; Rivi 8, London ; 
and J. Parker, Oxford. _ 








tion, demy 12mo. 72. 6d. beards, 
HE MI IN: D: ‘and other Poems. 

CHARLES SWAIN, 

Author of “* Metrical Essays.” 

“ The poetry of Mr. Swain Seen wes much 
and eloquence of expression ; and of the few of 
modern times who unite strength and elegance. His lines the 
of youth and romance—they are ‘ tipt with the fire’ of genius; 
and yet, in this perilous indulgence, they never offend the purest 
taste or the most blameless morality.”—Gentleman’s M. me. 

“* Our hearty admiration of Mr. Swain’s genius having bee' 
expressed in the most sincere and unequivocal way, by admitting 
his productions, with pleasure, into our own select » wesball 
not add to the encomium, nor divest his detightfat volume of 
more of its novel attractions general reader, by further 
extracts.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Simpkin and Marshal! ; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


Pr ay of thought 


UESTIONS on ADAM’S ROMAN 
Phat Work, deny oe, tate et gy 7s. 

ti A 

nestions on nclont Geography adapted 


to ** Laurent’s Introduction,” or any other 
cient Geography. By the Author of ‘‘ Questions on Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities.” Demy 8v oa le. 6d. sewed ; interleaved, 2s. 


An Introduction é nthe Sendy of Ancient 
Geography; with copious Indexes. Br Sons ba whim mund — 


of the al Naval College, in H. M. Dock Portsmouth 
Author of a “ New Translation of Heredotans” The Odes of 
Pindar in . Prose,” &c. edition. To which is 
added, a Series o' pectiene adapted aio this Work, y Svo. 14s, 
Oxford, 


bere and Co.; and 
Sewetee 





In 8vo. oo. sewed, 
RITISH RELATIONS with the 
CHINESE EMPIRE in 1832; Comparative Statement 
of the English and American Trade with India and Canton. 





Printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leodenhall all Street. 
rice 3s. 6d. bound in sheep 
HE CLASSICAL “ENGLISH 


VOCABULARY; containing a Selection of Words 
commonly used by the best Writers, with their Pronunciation 
and ——— ¥ thet with Latin and French Phrases in 
general use, er articles essential to the attainment of a 
correct hovetodge of the mn get eo en nae as a Sup- 
plement to the ane 
and for the assistance — e Higher Classes in Schools, and of 
Youth in their a Stu 

B NGRAN COBBIN, A.M. 
London: Frederick Lb enn © head A. H. Davis; and 
Simpkin and Marshal! 











Thomas a Kempis in ¢ n Bv0. “with lar rge Lett 
In 8vo. (reprinted from the edition of 1705 TERN ‘. in cloth, 


TPHE CHRISTIANS PAT N; or, a 


Treatise of the Seleation of Jesus Christ. In Four Books. 
Written cciginelty in Lati 
By THOMAS a KEMPIS. 
To which are added, Meditations and Prayers. 
Brown, and Co. 


Londen: Longman, Kees, Orme, 





_— many Hundred rea Bagravings an 
y J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. —" 
cer Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 
By the same Author, 

Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; comprising the 
Theory and Practice of the Management of Landed Propert 
and of the Cultivation and pana os of oo Apineis and Vegetable 
Productions of Agriculture; a Gen cape Me ye 
a 1 large vol. 8vo. 2d edit. with ue 1100 

ood, 2/. 10s. boards. 

™ Ene yclopedia of Plants; comprising eve 
PB particular respecting all the Plants Indigenous, culti- 
vated in, or introduced to Britain. | large vol. 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Hortus Britannicus; a Catalogue of all the 








Plan ain, ori duced to Britain. 8vo. 
2is. in cloth, ea eee e oe 
—ss”s«*~«‘“‘;*é*CWN em Burlington: Steet, 

HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


and LIT —_ RY JOURNAL. 
by BE. L. BULWER, Esq, 

The First itamber for 1832 of this popular periodical was pub- 
lished on the Ist of January ; and Sova me desire to ~~ them- 
selves of the fi e work 
with the new year, are requested to ‘cond their — Ay to their 
respective Booksellers or Newsvenders. 

Opinions of the Public Press: 

“ This periodical is bg ef improved under the new super- 
intendence of Mr, E. L. Bulwer.”—Dublin Observer. 

“A , episis of —e and K on freshness has been infused 
into its pages.”"—Stamford 

** The New Monthly + exhibits potent proofs of the 
spirit which now presides over its arrangement.”—Windsor Bx- 





ess. 
ate This established favourite of the —— bas begun the new 
year with a display of renewed vigour in all its departments.” 
Carlisle Patriot. 

“The New Monthly for January (which is now edited by 
E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P.) presents evident signs of improve- 
ment. It adapts itself to the wants of the omni. and no higher 
praise, we are sure, can be awarded. — Suffolk Hi ‘erald. 

“ The talent 1 upon —s iodical cannot 
fail to make a due impression wu) the reading public. It + 
great, and what is better, it is Scootally employed.”. 





ae © The’ New pene F- commences ae new year with greater spirit 
and vivacity, more sterling talent, and a stronger determination, 
than ever, to compete successfully with its cotemporaries.”— 
Tyne Mercury. 

* The attractions of this excellent periodical increase with 
=< succeeding Number. Ifto deserve success be to obtain it, 

the New Monthly will soon aus if it is not at — at the 

of the periodicals of the day.”—S: Mer 

“The New ae Magazine with the commencement 
of the new year, strong claims to public p age. If 


n { vol. 8vo. p 


A* DISCOURSE on the. AUTH ENTICITY 


hw DIVINE ORIGIN of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
from 


tes and Iilustrations. Transia the French of 
§ 7 CELLERIER, Professor of Sacred Criticism and Anti- 
quities in the University of Geneva. 
By the zeke ee WREFORD. 
Marshall. 


London 
** We should not candet oa justice to Professor Celiérier, if 
we were not to add, that he has selected the most striking — 
ments, — a ressed them in clear and perspicuous | 
and that reatise is well calculated t to — the faith of 
eae and lead them tostady th 
—— ind reverence, and with entire cantihdnce, in the elu- 

ions annexed to his Discourse on the Olid Testament, we 
have been particularly pleased with his chapters on the testimo- 
nies borne by modern discoveries in favour of the Mosaic chrono- 
logy—on some common mistakes in the mode of forming a judg- 
ment of that portion of the Bible—and on the «ivine pian in ini- 
fested in the constitution und history of the ./ewish nation "— 
——— Quarterly Revier. 

rofessor Cellérier has formed his work on a ular model. 
His pages are entirely free from the affectation <fematen; 3 and 
readers who are not scholars, will find their way through the 
whole of them without stumbling upon any formidable array of 
strange letters, or being impeded by any niceties of critical dis- 
sertation. Intelligent readers will assign to the author the merit 
due to a writer, who, avoiding every unnecessary display of his 
learning, knows the uses to which it me + Po vocal and, with- 
out formaily assuming the character ist, renders 
his labours to the cause of truth in such - “aumer as to expose 
the temerity and folly of its opponents. He has produced a brief 
but sufficient defence of the early books of the Jewish canon, 
which, as they are the most as have been the most fre- 
quently assailed by unbelievers. c Review. 

* The theological literature of our a is still destitute of a 
cencise, treatise on the Divine origin 
of the Mosaic code, and the authenticity of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. We have no work resembling that of Cellérier, the trans- 
lation of which will meet an urgent want, and confer a signal 
favour on the friends of —— knowledge. and inquiry. The 
style, the method, the temper, the » the 
merit high praise.” —Christian Reformer. 

“« We hail with agetip! plecouse the appearance of such works 
as these discou: - They are the productions of 
aman who is well versed in his sub; “cay womens ste 
than glad that Professor Cellérier’s volume has been pres: ° 
a English reader by one so competent as he has proved himself, 

to preserve both the meaning of the et = 
the version. We are also indebted to Mr. Wreford ra for a fe 
notes, whose value makes us desiderate more.” —Monthiy ite. 


otter, 

? Brofessor Cellérier, in his learned work on the suisunelty 
“on Divine of ‘the Old Testament, has rendered an 
valuable service to the Christian world.”—De Luc, in his asta 
des Beritures, fe. 














The. 4th edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, and snl euaie- 
ing all the GREE ar latest German edition of 
GREEK GRAMMAR of 
oe MATTHIZ is now ready. 
‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





the t Nem pan be considered as an average 

of the —_— of those which are to follow, we may safely pro- 

nounce oe likely to become the very best which is now 

cena pel It is ee — we expect a monthly periodical to 
from grave to gay,’—every article bearing 

wal creatan anh come at ep anual bility.” 


be—full 
ya 


ae 5 Papen 
“ We are gratified at the appearance of our old and highly 
acquaintance at the ‘ onset of a new cam »’ accom- 
— with new allies of no common nerve and ca, pacity. We 
ail with feelings of fraternal interest this powerful advocate of 
the cause of ¢ peace, order, and the people.’ ”—Buth and Chelten- 
ham Ga: ¥ 


** The New Monthly begins the year with a very able Number; 
and a —- decided in its politics, its jons are ex- 
temperate and rational spirit. Unlike those periodi- 
cals which 2 are ‘ nurtured in convulsion,’ and minister to the bad 
ions of men, it never descends to vul, > ey tw 
the distinction of gentieman-like discussion. 
er the new year’s Number of the New Monthly is ae yet 
ts Editor, whose an anaae, talents afford the best pos- 
of "—Bdin- 


sible 
burgh Observer. 
ublished by Colburn and Bevtley, New Burlington Street. 


With Wine cxtoused Baguavine, do. efuce end vere Flats, ‘fy 
Ne BOTAN ICAL MISCELLANY, 


No. VI. which completes the Second Volume of that 


2s cam rofessor HOOKER, of 
A few Copies of Numbers Ts and II. with 
coloured Pilates, 15s. each. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














As Printed for me bey _~ menage 
royal 8vo. cloth ns, and Tables, 


HE POPULATION RETURNS of 1831, 
including Ireland, with a Statement of Progress in the 
Inquiry regarding the Occupation of Families and Persons, and 
the _—— of Life; an l a ive Account of 
don, Westminster, and other Parts of the Metropolis; a 
Comparative Account of the Population of Great Britain, in 1901, 
1811, 1881, and 1831; a Table of Mortality, calculated upon the 
Ages of 93,333 Persons buried in the County of Essex, durin 
Eighteen Years, 1813—1880; and a Summary of the Population 
Great Britain, in 190), 1811, 1828, and 1831. 
By J. RICKM TAN, Esq. 
«A very valuable body of statistical facts."— Times. 
Published by E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street; Ridgway and 
Son, Piccadilly; and E. Wilson, Royal Exchange. 








Illustrated with 4g hen benutifal gcloured “= peg drawn 


y Ww 
TR ZOOLOGY. of NORTH AMERICA, 
Part Ll. onesie the Bi 
By JO: ICHARDSON, M.D. 
Su of the ‘ome Bxpedition under Captain Franklin. 
Printed uniformly with the Narratives of Captains Franklin’s 
and Parry’s Expeditions, to which it may be consi to be an 


Appendix. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





vo. price 10s, 6d. bo: 
HE GERMAN PULPIT ; 7 being a Selec- 


tion of Sermons by the most eminent modern Divines of 


Germany. 
ranslated By the Rev. RICHARD BAKER, A.M. 
Of Merton Col a and Chaplain to the British 


Printed for J., G., Pn F. Rivington, Se. 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
“€ Te those who are at all interested in a inquiry respecting 
the state of religion on the tinent, this volume will prove of 
remarkable interest; but it is also equally valuable, if not more 
80, as a collection of excellent ull Le ag and im- 
pressive views of reli + oan truth, and furnish ing the readers of 
sermons with = tion to their collection which will be of réal 
ase to them, as being wholly free from tame imitations of the 
ate and ideas of those which they have perused.” — 
lonthly Review. 


4 's Churchyard,and 


- ~ emp mich adi “Additions. 





Sonnets 
Longer Poems. 

for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J., G., and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Simp- 
kin and Marshall ; and J. Souter. 


SERMONS, "preached “by. ‘WI LLIA M 

LAUD, D.D. Lord Archbish d Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford. Mapriated vor vatbelion Shan the 
last edition, in 1651. 

Edited by the Rev. J. W. HATHERELL, M.A. 
Of Brazennose College, Oxford. 
Printed for J., G. ae and F. Ri » St. —e Charchyard, 
and Wateriee Place, Pall Mal 





ew Pa Pebuiise of Sermons, iy the late Mr. Jonet, set, of Nayland. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. yeive Ll. Ls. boards, 
ERMONS on various Subjects and 
By eee 
the Rev. bea twee JONES, A.M. F.R.S. 
inister of Naylan J 
Now first published from the a 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HENR 
Fellow nieces ~ College, hs > 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. yo Churchyard, 
and Waterloo wee - 
Of whom ma: 
Mr. Jones’s Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works, in 6 vols, 8ro. with a Portrait, a. 3s. boards, 


al MSS. 
WALKER, A.M. 
Chapiain to 
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128 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
SS 


ad CHOL 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on CHOLERA; founded on 
Seaaeee ot rear Age in various Parts of Lomas | 
p~ Sunderland, N and Gateshead: with Notices of 
Treatment, and off the se Civil iad Hospital Police adopted in 


bass Towns. 
a JAMES ADAIR LAWRIE, M.D. 
Uni niversity, Glasgow; Mem- 
hurr and Surgeons of Glasgow ; and 
the 53d Regiment, Bengal Native In- 


Ny te Histo and Treatment of 
~ oe ke 3 with oye 


such 
Cholera as eeisting in Great = that it = to be in the 
pene: professional men, but of every board of 
Pre bam day oy The scameeeent to the present edition 
uae tbe t highly acceptable to all persons, My ed in their pubic 


Hosp ital od Aasenmeatabians “and * Instructions to F Funilies with 
pS . List of Medicines which F ———_ pagan Tg the Country, 


recommended 
Prineed. for John Ag anes ~e 1 Son, lasgow ; John Hamilton, 
Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, and 'o. London; and sold by ail 
Booksellers. 











ice 73. 6d. 


In 12m: 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION, in a Series of Letters from | 


a Father to his Sons. 





tion of the su! and, almost aancelhe Ae oh create an interest 
in it more li ome eereeesty Leen cenit De complished by 0 
= of more austere didactic formality.”~ British Critic, Jan. 


i printed for Juy Gop and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pal! Ioee, Pall 





New Series of Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. 
Early in March herve be published, in 3 handsome vols. 
Plates, a Second Series of 


RAGMENTS of VOYAGES and 
arr. 
By Capt. BASIL HALL, R.N. 
Printing f for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and 
ao and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 


1. Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels. First Series, 3 vols. 15s. 

2. Capt. Basil Hall’s Travels in North Ame- 
rica, 3 vols. 3d edition, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Plates separately, 10s. 6d, 

3. Destiny; or, the Chief’s Daughter. A 
Tale. By the Author of “ Marriage,” and the ** Inheritance.” 
8 vols. 1d. lis. 6d. 

« We now leave the Chief’s Daughter to that fair favour she so 
well deserves to receive from the public.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Destiny has many charms about it,—gracefulness of style, 
scenes that affect even to tears, variety of character well sustain- 
ed, knowledge of human nature, wit, and mirth; and withal, a 
practical morality, which reflects credit upon the author, on 
ane fail to be profitable to the reader.”—Monthly Review, May | ; 

831. 

4. The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition, 
containing a complete System of Cookery for Catholic Families. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“ We venture to prophesy, that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ will be 
considered as the English institute of cookery.”—Bdinburgh Re- 
view, March 1821. 


5. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery, adapted to every- 


ual, 
day Life. A new edition, 7s. 6d. 


_& We ep gad we have reason strongly to recommend Mrs. 
4 useful, and practical system of 
> eae Facey to the wants ofall families, from the tradesman 
hy the country gentleman. It is not a gourmand’s book, nor does 

it pretend to be; and though we shall not put away Rundell and 
Kitchiner for Mrs. Dalgairns, she is far more copious than they 
are, Yaad more various, and to us more novel.”—Spectator, 13th 


Jun 
6. The Sea-Kings in England, an Historical 








Noveities.—In 3 vols. pos 


ADVENTURES of a YOUNGER SON. 


Sateen post 8v 
The Lives and Exploits of celebrated Mili. 


tary Commanders. By the Author of “ Darnley,” “ Philip Au- 
gustus,” &c, ur 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Sir Ralph Esher ; or, Adventures of a Gen. 

tleman of the Court of Charles 
« We know not hyo it » " subject of the volumes which 

has captivated us e have been dazaled by the bon~ 
mots oF the bees Ade oe Rilligres and Buckingham; or wie 
the ctly o ner of the author has won us 
irres' = os of novelty; but we do not hesitate to say, * that 

no book of the season has afforded us so much entertainment,”. 
Weekly Journal. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. Sve. with Plates, 
Captai in Frankland’s Narrative of his Visit 
of Russia and Sweden, in the Years 1830, 31. 
+ orale wer k affords a very accurate it into the present 
Fp military, political, and social, of Russia and Sweden. 
he picture of high-life at St. Petersburgh, Moscow, and Stock. 
heli at on by this officer, must excite great curiosity.” — 
Py 


Vv. 
In 8 vols. post 


The Opera, By the Ai ‘Author of ‘* Mothers 


and 
“Aw end tolatnsille Written novel of the dng, » which, amon among 
the er a: will arp be read with avidity. 


onl. 5 
Dr. Granville’s ein nema rl en ly 


practised on it by alarmists. of this in- 
a little treatise will have his apprehensions relieved with 
to the danger at present existing in London.” 
ronicle, vm 
In 8 vols. post Bvo. 


Eugene Aram. By the Author of “ Pel. 
bam ”” « Paul Clifford,” & 
Unqi yy Met the most finished of Mr. Bulwer’s produc- 
ne "am Literary 


2d sation’ vols. 8vo. 
Adventures on the Columbia. By Ross 


» Esq. 
“ Quen ‘of the most interesting eenentione that have lately 
issued from the press.”—Morning 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Family Library. 
With Portraits, price 5s. 
N°: XXVII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and — —_ Vol. V. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








pean IN THE PRESS. 
afew days will ublished, 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. 
SSAYS, MORAL and POLITICAL. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet-Laureate. 
Also, by the same Author, a new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
uies on the Rise, Progress, and Pro- 


spects of Saciety. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


of the Time of Alfred, By the Author of the ** Fall of 
Nineveh.” 8 vols. li, lls. Gd. 





Dublin. 
On the Ist of March next will be published, price 3s. 6d. 


UBLIN JOURNAL of MEDICAL, 


Sot oe and beac a oy rg 


dev on! 

The First Number will contain original Communications by 
the following Gentlemen :—John Hart, M.R.I.A. Lecturer of 
Anatomy and Physiology—Maurice Scanlan, Esq.—D. J. Corri- 
gan, M.D. Physician to, and Lecturer on Practice of Physic at, 
Jervis Street Hospital—Robert J. Kane, M.R.1.A, Professor of 
Chemistry to Apothecaries’ Hall—W. H. Porter, Esq. one of the 
Surgeons to the Meath Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery, &c.—M. 
Dumas, Professor of the Polytechnic School at Paris—Robert J. 
Graves, M.D. M.R.I.A. Regius Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine, &c.—and W. Ferguson, Esq. 

Bibliographical Notices of Dr. Hope’s Work on the Heart— 
Dr. Christison on Poisons—Dr. Daubeny on the Atomic Theory— 
Dr. ice Compendium of Midwifery — Benjamin Phillips, 

ps periments on the Arteries—and Dr. ‘Townsend's Chart 
kr? =o e € Physical Signs of Diseases of the 0 ii he Ph 

1. Mi " 2. Phy- 
sical Sone Botany 3 Natural History—4. Anatomy and | 
Physiology—5. Pathology and Therapeutics—6. Surgery—7. Legal | 
Medicine and Toxicology—8. Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

Published by Hodges and — 21, College Green, Dublin; 
leaguan, Rees, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 8. Highley; 
‘aylor; and Renshaw and Rush, London; Maclachlan and 
wart, » Bdinburgh j and Smith and Son, ' Glasgow. 








Be ret In the press, we speedil ney blished, 
IBLIOP FORTR, Remarks on the 


present languid and d state of 





and 
ihe Book Trad. Trade, In a Letter addressed to the ner of the of 


« Bibliomania. 
By MERCURIUS RUSTICUS. 
With Notes by CATO PARVUS. 

« Fear is the order of the day. To those very natural and long- 
established fears of bailiffs an taxgatherers, must be added the 
fear of reform, of cholera, and of books.” —p. 2. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, York Street, Covent Gaeden, 





On the Ist of March will be published, price 3s 


cae» METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


‘Baltes by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq, 
Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
Assisted by the leading Talent of the Day. 

The ensuing No. will contain a great variety of original Articles 
on ens of Bog interest, among which are—Lines by 
Campbell, Esq.; Benediction on Children—A . Fe Story of Ps 
Glasgow ‘Tailor, by the Ettrick Sh rish Sk 
No. III.; Malatride Castle, by Lady ae owe State of 
Trade in the Metropolis—The Simpkin Papers; Perceval and 
the Tory Saints, Irving Correspondence, &c, — Oswald the 
Blighted, a Tale of Ayrshire ; Chap. I.—Anti-Reformist Guide ; 
Ultra Popinjay to his Uncle Barnabas — Di alogues of Deck, 
No. II.; the March of Mind, by the Author of “ Tales of the 
Tar”—Finance and the Currency—Recent Facts respecting Cho- 
lera—Giifillan’s Scottish Songs, Reviewed by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, &c. &c. 

Printed for James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place; and 

oa a had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

*.* T preceding Nos. of this established Periodical contain 
original ae by Thomas Campbell, Esq.—James Montgomery, 
~* of Sheffield- Allan Cunningham, Esq.; with valuable Papers 

by the Author of ** Newton Forster”—by Lady Morgan—by the 
Author of “‘ the Naval Sketch-Book”—the Author of ** the Kuz- 

zilbash,” &c. &c. 





On the 27th will be be published, i in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
‘THE GOSPEL MIRACLES, in a Series 
of Poetical Sketches, with illustrative Conversations. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.LA 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 





Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Sa Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall M 


In a few yen bol ac ang ery b: Effin, am Wilson, 
88, Roy Getuautin 


HE TOUR of a GERMAN PRINCE 
(with a Portrait); containing his Route through Ger- 
many and Holland—his riptions of the external aspect of 
England—and his Observations on the Society and Manners of 
the Spee, and of other Places of Fashionable Resort. 
These Ma mye 7 have been consigned to the Translator of 
aalduee portion of the Work (which has been so favourably 
received), who is preparing them for immediate publication, 
A new edition of Vols. I, and II. is just pub- 
lished, > eens 18s. 
ountry Booksellers are requested to transmit their 
Orders promptly, 





Il, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
The Phenomenon of Nature familiarly Ex- 

plained; a Book for Parents and Instructors, and especially 
adapted to Schools. Translated from the German of Wilhelm 
von Turk. 

«« Its object is to bring before the young pupil, in a familiar 

manner, the different phenomena of nature. It presents a variety 
of subjects for the > sm consideration, the knowledge of which 

Ss useful, a ides, admirsbly calculated to draw out his 
ab of observation.”—Journ 1 of Education, No, I. 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. foolscap, 8s. cloth, with 50 Fac-similes of 
rare and curious Coins, 

A Numismatic Manual; or, Guide to the 
Study of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, with their degrees 
of Rarity, and the Prices at which some of the most curious have 
been Sold. By John Y.. Akerman. 

e can the N 
and yp a pe "Atlas, Feb. 12. 
ll who are curious in ancient coins and medals are recom- 
Bs | to possess themselves of this little book; the engravings 
are very curious and ~~ "—Weckly Dispatch, Feb. 12. 
Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal xchange. 





Manual to the young 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On March Ist, being Vol. XXVIII. of the above, Vol. II. of 


LS s of BRITISH MILITARY COM. 
™ By the =~ &. Me GLEIG. 
On April Ist, History of ora oe Portugal, Vol 


1. I. 
Published Feb. Ist, The Italian me b Sismondi, 1 Vol. 
London: Longman Co.; and John Taylor. 





On the 1st of March will be published, complete in 1 vol. 
with Portrait, dec. price only 6s, neatly bound, 


TPHE NATIONAL LIBRARY, No. XIV. 
containing Lord Byron's Conversations with Captain 

Medwin. 
Volumes already res — neatly bound and embellished, 
_ 6s. each, excepting Ni os. 7 8, and 9, which, on account of 
expensive are charged at 7s, each 





veleme. 
No. 1, Galt’s Life of Lord Byron. 
2’and 6, Gleig’s History of the Bible. 

Band 10, Thomson's Memoirs coat — 

4, James's uetery of Chivalry and the Cru 

5, Smith’s History of Games and aero 

7 8, and 9, B i 's Life of Napol 

» 12, and 13, ivoniness of celebrated Travellers in all 

on ot’ the World, from Marco Polo to Bishop Heber and Bel- 
zoni. 





*, Each Volume may be had separately. 
Mgnty Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





New Burlington Street, Feb, 23, 1832. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
and yp try JOURNAL. 
dited by E. L. BULWER, E <4: 
The Third denies for 1832, to be published March Ist, will 
re among other Articles by the most distinguished Writers 
e day— 
1. On the State of the Rural Population. 
2. On the Influence and Education of Women. 
3. The Law of Arrest; a Taie, from Facts. 
4. Convenient Principles; or the Results of the Reform Bi!! ; 





a Dialogue. 
¢ — an Ambiti 
6. A few plain and practical — 3 “Cholera, by a Phy- 
8 xe 


7. The Coffin-maker, a Tale. 
8. What shall we do with our Spinsters ? 
9. Spirit of Song! by Thomas anes Bayly. 
10. Italian Humorous Poetry, No. I1 
11. Songs found in a Grecian Urn 
12. Adventures of a Gentleman of the Court of Charles II. 
13. The Sublime and Beautiful. 
14. Monthly Commentary on Men and Things, &c. & 
Published by Colbura end Bentley, New Burlington Street, 


On the 29th will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Nine mit, 
price 11. 8s. dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 


RITISH AMERICA. 
By JOHN M‘GREGOR, Esq. 

*,° This Work contains full and accurate Sketches of the 
Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, Commerce, &c. of New- 
foundiand, Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Canada; with Practical Remarks on Emi- 
gration. The materials have been collected by the Author 
during his Travels, and a Residence of several Years in America. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 








LONDON: Published nu E Sotucdew, & Yd . A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZE FRICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo aes povoont pie A South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold og 2 t, 98, Royal Exchange; E. 
Marlborough, ane “Maria ne, le Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; Smith and phng D. teon, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Agent for 
America, O. Rich, 19, Red Lion Square, London. 





J. MOYES, 98, Castle Stregt, Leicester Square. 








